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MSZMP Urged To Include Others in Drafting 
Constitution 

25000136b Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET 

in Hungarian 27 Feb 89 p 3 


[Article by I.J.: “The Forum of Independent Jurists 
Proposes”’} 


[Text] The right to strike should be entrenched in the 
Constitution as a civil right, and its only limitation 
should be a general ban on abusing this right. The 
National Assembly should not pass in its present form 
the strike bill drafted by the State Office of Wages and 
Labor Affairs, nor its proposal to amend a few detailed 
provisions of the Labor Code. A participatory bill ought 
to be drafted and introduced. These were the proposals 
that the Forum of Independent Jurists adopted at its 
conference on Saturday [25 Feb 89] when it debated the 
strike bill, the outline of the Constitution, and the 
alternative military service bill. In summing up the 
standpoints of the TDDSZ [Scientific Workers Demo- 
cratic Trade Union] and eight other trade unions or 
political movement, Laszlo Bruszt, a political scientist, 
pointed out that the strike bill was a selection of provi- 
sions from Europe’s most conservative strike laws. It 
attempts to prevent the rise : »d exacerbation of conflicts 
through restrictions, rather than by establishing a rela- 
tionship between equal partners. This merely tends to 
generate strikes, instead of avoiding them. Laszlo Bruszt 
objected that in Hungary, where the actual employer's 
identity becomes blurred, a ban on strikes in protest 
against economic policy in general, or price increases or 
incomes policy, would be considered a flagrant restric- 
tion. He called the provision to allow only the so-called 
most representative trade union to call a strike, an attack 
against the rights of the trade unions. Strikes can be 
made unnecessary by putting in place the legal and the 
economic conditions for the government’s policy of 
consensus. Therefore the TDDSZ is proposing the estab- 
lishment of a network to handle conflicts. The principles 
of such a system of institutions could be worked out at a 
round-table conference between the government and the 
representatives of the alternative organizations. 


The next invited speaker, Csilla Kollonay, a labor law- 
yer, also felt that the strike bill contained excessively 
Strict restrictions, unacceptable in a civilized state. 
Strikes as a last resort could be avoided if there were 
strong trade unions, regarded and respected as partners 
by employers and trusted by the membership, and if 
industrial relations were orderly. The proposed changes 
in the Labor Code would act against both sides. As she 
pointed out, the standpoint that the right to strike must 
be confined within the factory gates was in conflict with 
a fundamental principle of the labor movement: the 
principle of the workers’ solidarity. 
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Andras Hollo, an expert on constitutional law assigned 
to the team within the Ministry of Justice that is drafting 
the Constitution, said that the draft guaranteed the 
framework for a constitutional multiparty system. He 
felt Hungary needed a new Constitution now, and 
emphasized that the presence of unofficial organizations 
in public life guaranteed that social debate could not be 
conducted in the old, let’s-get-it-over-with manner. 


The fact that socialism’s legal codification could be a 
weapon in the hands of any government of the day was, 
in Hollo’s view, a concern that deserved consideration. 
But he felt that the objective of building a socialist 
society could be laid down in the Constitution. 


Peter Tolgyesi felt that the adoption of a new Constitu- 
tion now would be overhasty, mainly because the power 
structure wanted to forestall in this manner having to 
make concessions so as to obtain a consensus. There was 
only one thing society could do with a Constitution 
forced upon it, and that was to reject it. To avoid such 
tensions, it would be preferable to continue the process 
begun with the Law on Association and Assembly: enact 
first of all a [new] press law and amend the criminal 
code, because today even the minority members on the 
Politburo could be convicted of a seditious act. Tolgyesi 
termed it unacceptable that the public debate would be 
On questions already decided, on the wording of the 
draft, and not on models. 


The Forum of Independent Jurists adopted the stand- 
point that the MSZMP and the representatives of the 
independent organizations should prepare an outline (or 
perhaps several outlines) of the Constitution, and Par- 
liament should debate it (them), but should not vote at 
its March session on the introduced principles of regu- 
lation, because that would exclude the possibility of real 
public debate. The Forum maintained its opinion that 
the Constitution’s public acceptance could best be 
expressed not through a perfunctory national referen- 
dum, but through the Constitution’s adoption by a new 
National Assembly elected specifically for that purpose, 
with an explicitly temporary mandate. 


MSZMP Budget Shows ‘Substantial Deficit’ 
25000129b Budapest HET] VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 4 Feb 89 pp 53-54 


[Article by Endre Babus: “Passion for Collection”; first 
paragraph is HET] VILAGGAZDASAG introduction] 


[Text] Diminishing revenues from membership dues, 
and sharply reduced state subsidies may cause the Hun- 
garian Socialist Workers’ Party to face serious financial 
difficulties this year—it was revealed at a press confer- 
ence last week. 


Where is the collection box, a journalist inquired last 
Tuesday in one of the capital city’s well-known public 
buildings? The question was posed at the end of a press 
conference, at none other than the Budapest “White 
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House,” 1.e., at the party center on Mari Jaszai square. 
For as it was revealed, the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party (MSZMP) has started 1989 with a budget that 
shows a substantial deficit. We are talking about nothing 
less than the difference between the projected expendi- 
tures of 3,229 million forints and the expected 2,667 
million forints in expected revenues which the MSZMP 
will have at its disposal this year. Owing to a cut in state 
subsidies to the party, the more than half a billion forint 
deficit has come about practically overnight. 


In its budget submitted—in several versions—to the 
December session of parliament, the government was 
still recommending 2,200 million forints according to 
One version, and 1,900 million according to another, for 
the MSZMP (compared with the 1,700 million forints it 
had received last year.) As we know, however, the 
National Assembly has severely cut back the amount of 
public funds that may be allocated to social organiza- 
tions (HVG (HETI VILAGGAZDASAG), 24 January 
1989). In the end, the MSZMP’s share of the central 
budget for 1989 was set at 1,050 million forints. Of the 
originally planned 65 to 75 percent, this will only cover 
35 to 40 percent of the MSZMP’s expenses. Adding 
further to the party’s financial worries ts the fact that 
Starting in 1989, the MSZMP—under pressure from its 
members—is cutting its membership fees by almost 25 
percent compared with last year. This will mean an 
additional loss of 300-350 million forints in revenues for 
the party treasury. 


How will the MSZMP make up this deficit in its budget? 
This was the most immediate problem which Gyula 
Farkas, head of subdepartment of the Department of 
Party Administration, had to address at his recent press 
conference. As it was revealed, half of the deficit would 
be covered from the party’s 1988 budget surplus of 275 
million forints. The remaining half of the deficit would 
be made up presumably by cutting back subsidies to the 
regional party organizations. It is primarily in the area of 
renovating and maintaining its buildings where the 
MSZMP intends to spend less than before. At the same 
time, the head of subdepartment also made it clear that 
the party’s economic situation in itself was no reason to 
Start toying with the idea of selling some of the buildings 
in its possession. He left open the possibility, however, 
that some of the party’s real estate could perhaps be 
committed to better use, or that they could be relin- 
quished for public purposes. 


The HVG correspondents raised the point that there was 
a legend circulating among the public, that as far back as 
the late 1950’s, the MSZMP had committed itself to a 
self-financing—in other words non-state-budget-sup- 
ported—form of administration. In reality, however, just 
the opposite has been the tendency. In 1985, for exam- 
ple, only 12.3 percent of the MSZMP’s revenues had 
come from the state budget (HVG, 4 January 1986); in 
the meantime, however, this percentage has tripled. 
While not denying it, Gyula Farkas also did not confirm 
the legend about self-financing. He did acknowledge, 
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however, that the amount paid to the MSZMP from the 
central budget—looking at the long run—has definitely 
shown an upward trend. As a specific example, he 
himself acknowledged, that in 1970, only 6.3 percent of 
the party’s revenues had come from the state budget. 


The central allocations paid to the MSZMP, according to 
the subdepartment head, were for the most part not 
state-provided subsidies, but—as he put it—defrayals of 
cost. After all, Gyula Farkas argued, the people trained 
in the institutions under the control of the MSZMP—as 
in the Political College and the Social Science Institute— 
are not exclusively party members, and the research 
projects they are involved in are not exclusively for the 
benefit of the party. By supporting these institutions, 
asserted Gyula Farkas, the state budget is financing 
essentially public-purpose activities. Listening to the 
subdepartment head, we also learned that he considered 
the MSZMP to be of equal status with other state 
administrative organs (such as the ministries, schools 
and hospitals). At least, this was the argument he used to 
explain last year’s use of state funds for the financing of 
the grossification-related expenditures of the MSZMP 
apparatus, and of the MSZMP’s incremental expenses 
resulting from the introduction of the turnover tax. 


Describing the economic health of the party’s enterprises, 
he insisted that of its 5 national enterprises (the Szikra 
Printers, the Newspaper Publishing Enterprise, the Reflek- 
tor Publishers and the Kossuth Book Publishers) only 
Kossuth was losing money. The majority of the MSZMP’s 
18 county-based newspaper publishing enterprises—as it 
was already pointed out—are also operating at a profit; the 
only ones to close last year with a deficit were the Nograd, 
Heves and Tolna county Newspaper Publishing Enter- 
prises. To the question of whether or not NEPSZABAD- 
SAG’s new 4.80 forint price has helped to make it profit- 
able, Gyula Farkas responded by saying that the paper— 
which in 1988 had piled up 180 million forints in deficit— 
wa* not expected to stop operating at a loss until its 
circulation would once again reach 650,000 copies. (In the 
wake of the 9 January price increase, the volume of 
NEPSZABADSAG’s circulation has dropped from 
660,000 to 468,000.) Finally, HVG also asked about 
whether or not the MSZMP was prepared for the possibil- 
ity that—continuing the trend of this year’s radical cut- 
backs in subsidies—in the 1990 budget debates further 
cuts would be made in state assistance to the social 
Organizations. “I would like to be optimistic,” answered 
the subdepartment head laconically. 


MSZMP Right To Evaluate History, 1956 
Questioned 

25000136a Budapest ELET ES IRODALOM 
in Hungarian 24 Feb 89 p 7 


[Interview with Dr Maria Ormos, rector of Janus Pan- 
nonius University in Pecs, a member of the MSZMP 
Historical Subcommittee entrusted with examining and 
evaluating Hungarian history of the past 40 years, 
including 1956; by Janos Havasi: “1957 Reconsolida- 
tion”; date and place of interview not given; first para- 
graph is ELET ES IRODALOM introduction] 


[Text] It is enough to mention just one date, 1956, and 
passions immediately flare in Hungary. A bitter pill of 
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the recent past that we are unable to either swallow or to 
spit Out; we merely keep chewing and rolling it around. A 
subcommittee of historians commissioned by the 
MSZMP is reviewing the documents of the past 40 years, 
including those of 1956. Dr Maria Ormos, the rector of 
Janus Pannonius University in Pecs, is a member of the 
subcommittee. She decided to remain silent and refrain 
from making any statements on the merits of the review, 
until the Central Committee's special session. The spe- 
cial session has ended, and its resolution is well known. 
By the time these lines appears in print, also the subcom- 
mittee’s report will probably have been published. Thus 
the rector will no longer be bound by her self-imposed 
silence. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM] The fact that the MSZMP 
Central Committee commissioned an analysis of the 
events of the past 40 years can be interpreted—with a bit 
of malice or imagination, perhaps—to mean that the 
party regards as its internal affair the historical and 
economic investigation of th > 1948-1988 period. 


[Ormos] I would like to remind you that it was actually 
the national party conference that proposed the com- 
mencement of research, thereby yielding to society’s 
demand to finally know why the country got into the 
mess in which it now finds itself. Initially an analysis of 
merely the past 15 years was considered. But it soon 
became evident that the roots of the model which had to 
be examined, and in which specifically the national party 
conference has made the biggest dent, date back to 
1948-1949. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM}] How can the managing body of 
a political party reserve for itself the right to judge an 
historical period or event? That is absurd. By the same 
token we could entrust to the Central Committee also 
judgment of [the Treaty of] Trianon or of Dozsa’s 
peasant uprising. 


[Ormos] The flood of letters and telephone calls in recent 
weeks is sufficient proof of the great impact that the past 
40 years, including 1956, have on current politics. No 
party can afford to hide its head in the sand like an 
ostrich. As I have mentioned, the MSZMP’s main objec- 
tive in commissioning the working groups was to obtain 
a realistic assessment of the situation. Its other motive in 
launching the investigation was to use its results to 
underpin the party’s new program. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM}] If these questions arouse such 
passions, how can the historian remain impartial? Is 
there no danger that scientific objectivity will be com- 
promised in a reaction to the hate-filled letters from 
readers? 


[Ormos] That danger does indeed exist. I, too, have been 
surprised by how much the autumn of 1956 is not yet 
history, not yet a thing of the past. I hope nevertheless 
that the events which then took place can be viewed on 
the basis of considerations that are more humane and 
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more national. An example will perhaps illustrate what I 
have in mind. Today we buried a first-year student in the 
public cemetery in Pecs. The way to his grave led past 
two lots, the respective resting places of Hungarian, and 
of Italian and Serbian common soldiers killed in action. 
Their graves are well tended. Yet they were shooting at 
each other in World War I. Or take the Spanish example. 
It was brought up also in the interview with [Karoly] 
Grosz that the Spaniards are able to resign themselves to 
the fact that the casualties on both sides were Spanish 
men and boys, the sons of Spanish mothers. Also in our 
country this painful question could be resolved somehow 
only on this basis. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM] Are you historians not over- 
whelmc’ Sy your sense of responsibility? 


[Ormos] Yes, very much. It would be good if this period 
could finally become a matter of history. It is encourag- 
ing that the Central Committee, at its 11 February 
session, decided in favor of continuing this research, and 
of uncovering and releasing as many documents as 
possible. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM] What sources have you been 
able to use? 


[Ormos] There 1s access to all sources. Some sources 
have been destroyed, and others scattered. But there are 
no official restrictions on what sources may be 
researched. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM}] Does that include Soviet doc- 
uments as well? 


[Ormos] No. | am now talking only about Hungarian 
documents. So far as the Soviet Union is concerned, 
there have been Soviet proposals to investigate certain 
questions jointly; furthermore, offers not only to release 
but also to hand over certain documents. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM] What narrower field of 
research have you yourself chosen? 


[Ormos] I am researching domestic politics in general, 
with primary emphasis on the period from 4 Nov 1956 
through the end of 1958. Mainly on the basis of archival 
materials. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM] That is one of the least familiar 
and most obscure intervals in our postwar history. 


[Ormos] The very reason I myself started there. These 
two years, of course, serve as a rearview mirror that 
enables us to look back on i956 and even the years 
preceding it. The fact is that up to now we have had very 
meager historical data on the interrelations between 
foreign affairs and domestic politics in 1957 and 1958. 
Regrettably, the immense pressure to which we are 
subjected—‘‘examine, debate and close the matter” —is 
again not conducive to scientific work. In addition, we 
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have numerous objective difficulties to cope with. The 
historian in Hungary today is still working with the same 
techniques that the medieval copyists of manuscripts 
employed: he sits in an archive and copies by hand. 
Merely the Politburo and Central Committee files from 
that period total about 15,000 pages. Not to mention 
examining the files of the key ministries and the armed 
services, and all the material that the press published at 
that time. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM] On the basis of the research to 
date, how would you label the two years after 1956? As 
consolidation? Or reprisal? 


[Ormos] Perhaps as reconsolidation. A collapsed country 
that was unable to function had to be helped to its feet. 
As to why the reconstruction was not free of reprisals? 
That would be difficult to answer in just a few words. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM] Let us try anyhow, if you 
please. 


[Ormos] It is indisputable that initially the point was to 
screen Out “the few scoundreis who created a distur- 
bance’”—Janos Kadar said that—and then the matter 
could be closed. He also said then that thousands should 
not feei guilty for what a few people did. But the circle of 
“scoundrels” became ever wider. According to the pre- 
mier of the Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Government, 
Soviet troops had to be called in to help because in early 
November there was no domestic force in Hungary 
capable of ensuring the restoration of law and order. But 
the Soviet intervention could not be explained to the 
people in the country, and this marked a new phase in 
domestic politics. Action against the Soviet troops was 
logically linked to action against the government. More 
and more people drifted into opposition: ‘See, the 
original platform has disappeared,” they said. External 
factors also boosted the domestic political spiral. Within 
the socialist camp, namely, the Kadar government stood 
alone with its reconstruction plan that strived to be 
tolerant, and with a policy of reform that already existed 
in its embryonic form. With a paralyzed economy 
behind him, Kadar could rely only on foreign help. But 
the socialist camp demanded the brutal suppression of 
reactionaries, and only the conservative domestic forces 
could count on receiving international political support. 
In this complicated situation we also see signs of the 
government’s attempts to reduce reprisals to their lowest 
level whenever the international political pressure was 
relaxed. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM] Have you found proof of this? 


[Ormos] At a meeting of the Politburo in August 1957, a 
report was presented with statistics on the outcome of 
the prosecutions in court. In accordance with Janos 
Kadar’s intention, the Politburo adopted a resolution 
that called for a drastic and quick reduction of the mass 
of people under arrest or in prison. In other words, they 
were to be freed. 
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[ELET ES IRODALOM] How broad a base could those 
counterrevolutionary forces have had? 


{Ormos] This is something we will perhaps never be able 
to determine. In world history there has never yet been a 
mass movement without a combination of various fac- 
tors behind it. And our October is no exception. Many 
different colors appeared within the masses. But it is 
undeniable that those who initially were influential—the 
members of the Petofi Circle, for instance—were later 
relegated to the background, and a few advocates of 
restoration appeared in the limelight. 


{[ELET ES IRODALOM] Were there any signs of consoli- 
dation after | November? Reading what appeared in the 
press at that time, one gains the impression that measures 
had already been taken toward restoring tranquility. 


[Ormos] Earlier there actually was a debate on whether 
or not consolidation would have been possible without 
outside help. Today that is already a moot question. The 
only historically correct answer is that there was no time 
for consolidation on our own. In my opinion, however, 
there was not much sign of consolidation. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM] If we look at the post-1956 
years in the light of nearly a half century, to what extent 
can Kadar’s consolidation be termed successful? No 
matter how we gloss over it, the underlying principle of 
Kadar’s consolidation was: “We will feed you and leave 
you in peace, but you must remain quiet.”’ This consen- 
sus, as we have seen, collapsed and failed by the late 
1970's. Therefore, did it make sense? Was it not a waste 
of time? 


[Ormos] I would rephrase this question as follows: Did 
the Kadar government’s performance truly mean a 
change of course? In my opinion, it did. And this 
manifested itself not only in more bread, greater oppor- 
tunity to publish and freedom to travel, but primarily in 
the fact that Stalin’s despotic style of government began 
to disintegrate. Once the first wretched wave of screen- 
ings was over, fear for one’s livelihood ceased or at least 
subsided. This was a significant result in comparison 
with the fact that the Ministry of the Interior had kept 
files on 1.2 million persons in Rakosi’s time. This was a 
change of course also in the sense that the opening which 
now exists would be inconceivable without Kadar’s 
consolidation and the reform movement that started in 
1968. But I discount the last four or five years. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM] Perhaps those last four or five 
years were merely a manifestation of the fact that the 
consensus had been founded on false premises? That an 
attempt had been made to buy the population’s toler- 
ance, at the cost of indebtedness? 


[Ormos, The problem, in my opinion, really stemmed 
from the ix. Jership’s belief that a policy of economic 
reform could be implemented with domestic politics 
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that, although tolerant, lacked restructuring. Because of 
the domestic politics that provided no opening, it was 
indeed necessary to pay constantly for social tranquility. 
This was the concept that failed. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM}] At the start of our interview 
you mentioned a model that was introduced in 1948. 
History textbooks present “the year of change” as an 
unambiguously favorable development. But that year 
can also be regarded as the commencement of Stalinism 
in Hungary. In your opinion, which of these views comes 
closer to the truth? 


[Ormos] Regrettably, the latter. However, we must 
accept our history. Even then there lived here millions of 
peonle who truly were building a new country and felt 
that Rakosi was leading it in the right direction. But can 
we consider them to be Stalinists? in the same way as 
“the fascist nation” was being mentioned at that time? 
No, we cannot. And can we regard as counterrevolution- 
aries the hundreds of thousands who took to the streets 
in October 1956? No. We must be very careful about 
passing summary judgments. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM] But how could we nevertheless 
soothe the conscience of society, of the nation? 


[Ormos] What we need is patience, and training in 
democracy “within small and large groups.” Other coun- 
iries had decades and centuries for such training. Now 
we need economic and political stabilization most of all. 
A liberally led, but nevertheless led, process of pere- 
stroika, and a strong government. 


[ELET ES IRODALOM] What guaranties do you see 
against the return of the Stalinist model that is based on 
the party’s dictatorship? 


{[Ormos] The international political climate and the 
country’s internal changes, the trend of legislation, and 
the strengthening of pluralism. Final judgment, of 
course, cannot be passed on any system. History is being 
made by people, and it has an “awkward” trait: it 
happens. The wheels of history cannot be turned back. 
And history cannot be repeated. That is the nice or the 
terrible thing about it. 1 do not know which. 


Soros Foundation Supports ‘Black Box’ Videos 
250000129a Budapest HET] VILAGGAZDASAG 
in Hungarian 3 Mar 89 pp 60-61 


[Interview with film maker/sociologist Marta Elbert by 
Ibolya Jakus: “Video Writing School—A Venture in 
Video Journalism”; date and place not given] 


[Text] The Hungarian Film Review, which is scheduled 
to begin on 3 February, will differ from its usual format 
in many respects. And not only in that the word “play” 
has been dropped from its name, but also in that this 
time certain “unofficial” productions have also been 
scheduled to be shown. Until now, for example, the 
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video series Black Box, has been recording today’s whirl- 
ing events around us solely on foundation support and 
isolated from the market. It was about the background of 
her creative community’s operation that we went to see 
Marta Elbert, a film maker/sociologist member of Black 
Box’s editorial staff. 


[HET] VILAGGAZDASAG (HVG)] Upon hearing the 
word “black box,”” what comes immediately to mind is 
the gadget which enables experts after an airplane crash 
to reconstruct what had happened on the plane during 
the minutes before the tragedy. Was this what you had in 
mind when you named your video series “Black Box?” 


[Elbert] | want to remind you that the phrase “black 
box” is also a systems analysis term which is often used 
by sociology. It is in this sense that we have been trying 
to pry into and get open the hidden “black box” of our 
social processes. For example, only a year ago, the 
system was still in a monolithic state, and now it is 
standing on the threshold of a multiparty system. Among 
other things, we would like to show and document the 
events that have occurred between these two points in 
time. 


[HVG] This is what the press, and in the “video” genre, 
television would like to do. What makes Black Box 
different? 


[Elbert] Following the example of the printed media, we 
started Black Box in order to provide an audiovisual 
alternative as well to the state-controlled mass media. 
We wish to document and analytically examine social 
and cultural processes that are neglected or barely dealt 
with by the “large scale producers” of communication. 
In the three issues we have produced so far, we have 
documented the developments that had led to the for- 
mation of FIDESZ [Association of Democratic Youth]; 
followed the antibarrage protests; shot footage of our 
own of the university strikes in Szeged and Budapest and 
the plight of some conscientious objectors; and recorded 
the events of the “Memento Brasso” demonstration. We 
believe that with the heip of pictures we can add a little 
extra to the information presented in writing. Ours, 
therefore, is a video and film-based form of journalism, 
the objective of which, on the one hand, is to record the 
facts without bias, and on the other, to offer “biased” 
ana editorialized analyses of topics deemed important 
by us. 


[HVG] Video is a capital intensive business. From where 
do you get your funding? 


[Elbert] For the preparation of the first four episodes we 
have received 1.5 million forints from the Soros Foun- 
dation, but we would like to “stretch it” to get six issues 
out of it. It was almost “easier” to get the money than to 
spend it, for as it has turned out we as private persons 
cannot be issued the money. First we had to find an 
institution that would act on our behalf, but—despite 
our pleas for assistance from the Association of Film and 
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Television Artists, the Janus Pannonius University of 

s and Sciences in Pecs, and the Cultural Information 
institute—for a long time, we were unable to find one. 
Finally, the Financial Research Company agreed to help 
us out which, of course, only meant the legalization of 
the use of the funds, not the video series itself. 


[HVG] Are you trying to say that even though Black Box 
is financed by an officially recognized foundation, and is 
“sponsored” by a highly respected institution, it operates 
as a samizdat? 


[Elbert] We have done everything we could to avoid 
having to function as a samizdat. Several months ago 
already, we had applied for an official license from the 
Ministry of Culture’s Main Directorate for Films, but 
were told by that agency that our request did not fall 
within their jurisdiction. They referred us to the main 
department for press affairs of the Office of the Council 
of Ministers. After being given a short run-around, we 
were asked by the main department for press affairs to 
fill out a new publication license application used for 
printed papers, but received no response before the 
mandatory 30-day deadline. Fifty days later, however, 
we received another application from the office, on 
which in addition to questions pertaining to the person 
of the “editor in chief” and our financial situation, we 
also had to describe the quality of the raw materials we 
intended to work with. 


[HVG] The question undoubtedly was not asked by 
accident, for even at the press conference following the 
third issue, the quality of the recordings was criticized by 
virtually every “critic,” especially by the film and tele- 
vision professionals. There is no question that the VHS 
system is the amateurs’ category of choice. 


[Elbert] It is indeed true that our recordings are shot 
using the amateurish V HS technology, primarily because 
this is all that we can afford from the money we have 
available. This notwithstanding, these criticisms sound 
akin to questioning the legitimacy of an otherwise stop- 
gap oriented newspaper on the grounds thai it is printed 
On poor quality paper from which the Hungarian con- 
sumer—who in all other areas of life has been used to 
receiving Only the very best quality—should be spared. 
For the content of these programs was not criticized by 
anyone. 


[HVG] Without an official permit, dissemination 
through official channels is probably also out of the 
question. How do you expect to stay on your feet and 
make ends meet without sales, revenues and business? 


[Elbert] At the moment, our contacts are made through 
correspondence with cultural institutions, libraries and 
social organizations; interested subscribers are charged 
1,000 forints per copy (which actually merely covers the 
price of the cassette and the cost of copying). We are also 
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trying to make an official debut: At the Hungarian Film 
Review to be held in February, we will make an infor- 
mative presentation of all of the completed issues of 
Black Box. 


[HVG] And if despite this showing you cannot drum up 
any business? Will Black Box be stopped? 


[Elbert] For now, we are requesting new funds from 
Soros, first of all so that we can indeed improve the 
quality of the technology we are working with, and also, 
so that we can commit more time and have more 
oppeunities to work on new editions. 


Policeman Thought To Be Romanian Agent 
Attacked 

25000130b Budapest NEPSZABADSAG in Hungarian 
26 Jan 89 pY 


[MTI Report: “Hungarian Police Officer Mistaken for 
Romanian Security Agent; Hearings in the Case Get 
Under Way”} 


[Text] Mistakenly thought to be an agent of the Roma- 
nian security services, a Hungarian police officer was 
attacked by Antal Vasarhelyi, a Romanian citizen, who 
has been residing in our country since 1979. Proceedings 
in the case, which occurred last September, began yes- 
terday, at the Budapest Central District Court. The 
accused and his accomplice, who is also a Romanian 
citizen, are charged by the prosecutor’s office with using 
force against an official. 


Antal Vasarhelyi told the court that on several occasions 
they had observed “suspicious” persons stalking them at 
gatherings of the Romania Libera (Free Romania) 
Group and the Asylum Committee. They themselves had 
already called the Hungarian authorities attention before 
to agents of the Romanian state security services. At 
their meeting place last September, they had noticed an 
unknown man present who was then confronted by 
Vasarhelyi. At the time the man had claimed to be a 
tourist. On 20 September, the unidentified man was 
spotted again by the defendant and his two companions 
on Raday street, whereupon they decided to find out 
who he was and why he had been following them. Antal 
Vasarhelyi went after the man. At a spot where several 
people had gathered, he grabbed the man’s coat, sprayed 
gas into his face, forced him to the ground, and asked 
that somebody notify the police. When the attacked man 
displayed his police identification card, he was let go. 
Antal Vasarhelyi also stated that he alone had been 
involved in the scuffle with the policeman, a claim which 
was corroborated by the accused of the second order. 


Subsequently the court listened to witness testimonies 


With the plaintiff failing to appear, the trial was indefi- 
nitely postponed. 
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(wiazda Attacks Opposition’s Round-Table 
Concessions 

23000125 Vienna PROFIL in German 

No &, 20 Feb 89 p 47 


[Unattributed interview with Solidarity Leader Andrzej 
Gwiadza: “Is Walesa Dictator?”; date and place not 
given] 


[Text] Andrzey Gwiadza, 54, 1s vice-chairman of 
Poland’s outlawed trade union Solidarity. He 1s seen as 
the leading representative of the union’s radical wing 
which refuses to negotiate with the government. His 
personal background accounts for the fervor with which 
he opposes his country’s communist regime. In 1939, the 
Red Army resettled the 5-year old Gwiadza, his mother, 
and his grandmother in Siberia for 7 years. After his 
return, he continued his staunch opposition to the 
regime in power. In 1970, he took part in the Polish 
worker rebellion, in 1976, he supported the civil rights 
committee KOR; and in 1978, he was one of the first to 
sign the founding manifesto of Solidarity. Soon thereaf- 
ter he began to criticize Walesa’s leadership as too eager 
to strike deals. Gwiadza is an engineer in a factory in 
Danzig. 


|PROFIL] There 1s much talk of change in Poland these 
days. What is really going on? 


(Gswiadza] Currently we are witnessing a very interesting 
development. A formerly unified and persecuted oppo- 
sition 1s undergoing a process of fragmentation. But the 
population in East and West alike has become accus- 
tomed to thinking of the opposition as a unified body, 
and the present fragmentation of the opposition comes 
as a shock. At present, a new faction—let’s call it a 
centrist factlon—is emerging among the opposition as 
well as in the “reform wing” of the party. These groups 
are trying to communicate, to get along, and to share 
power. But there is no such thing as a free lunch. The 
communists won't just retreat and offer concessions. But 
the communist economy is simply in no position to 
gencrate enough money to maintain and expand the 
political system. it 1s because of these ideological and 
economic difficulties that the Communists have decided 
to relegate some of their former sj heres of influence to 
the opposition. They are willing to open up some nooks 
and crannies to the opposition in exchange for social 
acceptance and political support in realizing their eco- 
nomic interests. One of the results is that the interests of 
the so-called constructive Opposition—the groups that 
want to do business with the Communists—has lost 
touch with the concerns of society. In other words: These 
factions have promised the Communists to champion 
their interests by substituting their own propaganda for 
the communist propaganda which is wholly discredited 
among the population. This strategy is supposed to keep 
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the population from recognizing its Own interests, from 
inciting unrest, from undertaking determined actions. 
and from defending its standard of living. 


[PROFIL] What does that mean for Solidarity? Do you 
foresee a split? And if so, why? 


(Gwiazda] Solidarity’s membership has always com- 
prised a wide political spectrum and after 1981, one of 
the factions chose to approach the Communists with the 
intention of ultimately sharing power. In defending the 
economic interests of the communist leadership, this 
group pursued an aatiunion course without telling other 
union members who were still convinced that they were 
faced with a union faction that had chosen to skirt 
controversy for tactical reasons so it could resume its 
fight at a more opportune time. After 8 years though it 
has become evident that this group had never had 
intentions of picking another fight with the regime. For 
quite a while this group has failed to defend the interests 
of society and workers alike even though it still claims 
official union leadership. This contradiction has caused 
SCriOUS MISgIVINgS. 


[PROFIL] What is your reaction to the type of Solidarity 
Walesa is trying to get legitimized in exchange for certain 
concessions? 


[(Gwiazda] | think that the faction Walesa ts trying to 
register with the government has no longer anything to 
do with Solidarity. In a televised discussion with the 
chairman of the official trade union, Miodow:cz. he 
himself said that this new faction will constitute a 
different Solidarity with different people. He also said 
publicly that we would agree to to higher performance 
quotas and jionger work hours. On top of it he said that 
we are ready to accept “further sacrifices” and that can 
only mean an even lower standard of living and turther 
price increases. The bottom line here 1s that such an 
Organization ts no longer a trade union which represents 
the interests of the working people. 


[PROFIL] What can people do who either expected 
Walesa to revive the old Solidarity or who wish for the 
establishment of a powerful new union? 


[Gwiadza] I think such a new union will emerge whether 
sombody passes an official resolution or not. I think the 
union has matured considerably since the imposition of 
martial law. On the other hand we are noticing a very 
surprising development—a complete loss of interest by 
the population in the on-going “round-table talks.” 


[PROFIL] Democratization, a little capitalism, and a 
free market are currently seen as solutions to the existing 
crisis. What is your opinion on that? 


[Gwiazda] The idea of democracy was totally rejected at 
the preliminary meeting to the “round-table” talks. 
Members representing the so-called citizens’ commit- 
tee—they of course were not freely elected but 
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appointed—accepted this undemocratic procedure in 
order to get delegates of the “constructive opposition” 
elected to Parliament. This represents a riegation of 
democracy and freedom. Walesa compromised these 
values because he 1s too busy building a dictatorship. 
And he does not keep it a secret either. At the last 
meeting he said that he has no intention of introducing 
democratic procedures and to submitting to decisions 
that are arrived at in a democratic fashion. Since the 
introduction of martial law in 1981. Solidarity has 
adopted antidemocratic ideas. All leading organs of 
Solidarity have been nominated and not elected as the 
constitution provides. 


PZPR Personnel Policy: ‘More Democratic 
Formula’ 

26000303 Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
10 Jan 89 p 3 


[Interview with Eugeniusz Bandosz, deputy director, 
PZPR Central Committee Personnel Policy Depart- 
ment, by Zenon Kuley: “We Are Creating New Mecha- 
nisms of Personnel Policy’, date and place not given] 


[Text] [TRYBUNA LUDU] Because it is the end of 1988 
and discussions are in progress relating to the Tenth 
PZPR Ceatral Committee Plenum, we have a few ques- 
tions we would like to ask you, since you are the deputy 
director of the PZPR Central Committee’s Personnel 
Policy Department. What is changing or has changed in 
the sphere in which you are involved? 


{Bandosz] The department in which I work not only 
handles personnel problems in the sense that most citi- 
zens associate with the term but also handles the duties 
of a specialized body providing personnel services within 
the party... 


[TRYBUNA LUDU] ... that 1s, those concerned with 
employing PZPR people in set positions ... 


{Bandosz] Right, but at the same time it plays a different 
role. We are involved with a formula for carrying out 
tasks in the realm of personnel policy in the party and in 
the country. 


[TRYBUNA LUDU] 
“nomenclature.” 


People often use the word 


[Bandosz] We are coming to use that term less and less. 
I would point out that the subject we are discussing, 
“political impact on the appointment of personnel,” is a 
far cry from practices of even 10 years ago, when a key 
role was played by the institution of nomenclature, that 
is, a special provision by party echelons reserved for 
themselves on decisions relating to appointments to 
specific positions in the government and economic 
administration, as well as in social organizations. A great 
deal changed in 1983, when the Seventh PZPR Central 
Committee Plenum adopted “The Main Guidelines of 
PZPR Personnel Policy.” Today we are using a far more 
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democratic formula for granting political approval to 
candidates to strictly defined administrative positions. 
Far fewer posts today bear the requirement of meeting 
the political acceptability test than used to be included in 
the nomenclature principle. 


[TRYBUNA LUDU] Fewer by how many? 


[Bandosz] In June of 1988, at a plenary session of the 
Central Committee (as it happened, it was the 7th), a 
decision was made to reduce the number of positions 
requiring political acceptability by about 80 percent. For 
example, in the central offices and the ministries this 
principle remained only with respect to the positions of 
minister, undersecretary of state, and general directors. 


[TRYBUNA LUDU] And what about social organizations? 


{Bandosz] Here the principle of the political acceptabil- 
ity of candidates for leadership functions has been given 
up altogether. It has been recognized that these are the 
business of the organizations themselves. We have got- 
ten away from rigid administrative methods, replacing 
them with methods that are more democratic and, in 
terms of the long-range prospects, more effective. The 
party should defend the implementation of its policy not 
by issuing decrees on its position and function but by 
operating through the intermediary of its members who 
are in authority in these organizations. 


[TRYBUNA LUDU] But the party ts not alone. It has 
allies who also want to have an impact on personnel 
policy... 


{Bandosz] And they do. The party discusses most of the 
candiuacies that fall under the political acceptability 
requirement with the allied parties, PRON, and other 
social movements and comes to an agreement with them 
ahead of time. This happens under the auspices of the 
PZPR, ZSL, and SD Cooperation Committee. 


[TRYBUNA LUDU] So you can say that the political 
acceptability of a candidate for a position of leadership 
in the state administration today has the nature of an act 
which allies perform together. 


[Bandosz] Very much so. This the result of an interparty 
document adopted in 1984. It bears the title “Principles 
of PZPR, ZSL, and SD Cooperation in Carrying Out 
Personnel Policy.” And so I expect changes to be made 
in this document during the first half of 1989 to make it 
fit the new demands. PZPR 1s consulting its allied parties 
and PRON on this very matter. 


[TRYBUNA LUDU] Ali these modifications do not 
alter the fact that in public opinion polls personnel 
policy remains one of the most criticized areas of public 
life. 
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{Bandosz] I know that. There is a lot of objective truth in 
this, but there are also a lot of subjective feelings. This is 
partly the result of the natural tendency to blame people in 
positions of authority for everything that goes wrong, but 
there is also the tendency to generalize assessments of 
administrators on the basis of unique ad hoc observations. 


[TRYBUNA LUDU] But the truth lies somewhere in 
between. 


{Bandosz] Of course, because, on the one hand, we have 
the broad ranks of well educated, professionally pre- 
pared people. On the other hand, mechanisms for find- 
ing the best people are still not working properly. We still 
see the tendency to look more for somebody from one’s 
own little group than for a possibly more able candidate 
who is “an outsider” or “feisty,” controversial. 


[TRYBUNA LUDU] And the conclusions from all this? 


[Bandosz] We will not remain inactive. We are an 
inspiration, and an effective one, for the expansion of 
competitive methods for selecting personnel for admin- 
istrative positions. 


{TRYBUNA LUDU] Usually in industry... 


[Bandosz] At the present time competition 15 also enter- 
ing into other spheres of life, such as public health, 
science, education, and culture. 


[TRYBUNA LUDU] In order to appoint someone, you 
have to reject somebody else first. Often we still don’t 
know how to do this... 


{Bandosz] One of the tasks formulated at the above- 
mentioned Seventh PZPR Central Committee Plenum 
in 1988 concerns not merely accelerating promotions for 
the most gifted young cadres, but also being quicker to 
replace where appropriate those people who have 
reached their peak in terms of competence and capabil- 
ity. There are a lot of serious, sensitive problems related 
to all this. It is hard to convince somebody to make way 
for a younger, better person. The problem runs deeper 
and is related to our society’s political culture. We have 
to improve ways of acknowledging those who leave. | am 
not talking here, of course, about people who are 
removed for incompetence or possible offenses, but 
some of the personnel leaving could serve on advisory 
groups, create something along the lines of a socialist 
enterprise’s Oversight council. There are probably also 
other solutions which could give such people moral and 
financial satisfaction. 


[TRYBUNA LUDU] Could we say that what made 1988 
different was a decided departure from the old mecha- 
nisms used to guide personnel policy? 
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{Bandosz] The party is clearly getting away from direct 
narticipation in making persunnel decisions and 1s mov- 
ing instead to provide political inspiration for these 
decisions and to exercise some supervision of the results 
later on. What is closest to my heart—I am not alone in 
this feeling—is a vision of a mechanism which gives the 
director of a plant or head of a company the right to 
choose his coworkers freely, while of course maintaining 
all kinds of procedures for consultation (for example, 
with the workers self-government organization, the trade 
unions, POP, and so on). It 1s clear that such a head must 
also bear the responsibility for the results of the work 
done by the personnel he himself has chosen. 


[TRYBUNA LUDU] Changes in personnel policy also 
apply to the party machinery. Maybe you would say a 
few words on this subject. 


{Bandosz] Major structural changes in the Central Com- 
mittee and voivodship echelons have been taking place 
since the Tenth PZPR Congress. The number of Central 
and Voivodship Committee departments has been 
greatly reduced. We have gotten away from structures 
which duplicate the government administration in favor 
of a breakdown by macroproblem. We have replaced the 
strict divisions into sectors within departments by the 
creation of task forces which have a flexible structure 
and can change to fit needs. The number of slots is also 
flexible and is limited only by the payroll fund. By 
emploving fewer people, we can pay them more and also 
count on attracting experts with higher qualifications. 


[TRYBUNA LUDU] The issues of the wages and 
employment level of people working in the party 
machine, though interesting, are rarely brought to light. 


{[Bandosz] They aren't secret. The mean pay level is 
made to coincide with average pay in comparable posi- 
tions in government administration. As everyone knows 
one way or another, earnings in departments of the 
government administration, for example, are not too 
attractive. This is also why there are often problems in 
finding experts, from industry, science, and so on, for 
example, to work in the administration and also in the 
party. One remedy, besides integrating positions, lies in 
the possibility of expanding the composition of public 
commissions and also employing experts for particular 
assignments on an ad hoc basis. Experimental proposals 
on this have been proposed by the PZPR Voivodship 
Committees in Slupsk, Legnica, Chelm, and Sieradz. 
They are currently being thoroughly scrutinized. 


[TRYBUNA LUDU] And what is the situation insofar 
as the party machinery at the end of 1988 is concerned, 
in figures? 


[Bandosz] Throughout the party we employ about 
13,500 political employees, including more than 500 
people lecturing in party educational facilities and 
schools. This 13,500 employees also includes 400 PZPR 
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members holding the position of PZPR Plant Commit- 
tee secretary in places of employment. They ai. paid out 
of the party treasury. So we do not have too many 
employees “hclding positions.” 


Please also note that in recent years some of the positions 
have been shifted from higher echelons to lower ones. 
For example, in the PZPR Central Committee, the 
employment level of political employees declined by 
more than 25 percent in a period of 2 years. The changes 
in numbers are accompanied by a change in age. We are 
seeing an influx of young personnel who have received 
their preparation in party and nonparty educational 
facilities. These employees bring to party operations 
many novel methods which coincide with present day 
needs. They are not losing contact with their professional 
community. They emphasize that they will return to the 
professions in which they have been trained after spend- 
ing some time in the party machinery. 


{[TRYBUNA LUDU] Thank you for the interview. 


ton Party Apparatus, Internal Party 
Differences Discussed 

26000315 Warsaw KONFRONTACIJE in Polish 
No 1, Jan 89 pp 22-23 


[Interview, dated December 1988, with Prof Edward 
Erazmus, political scientist, PZPR Academy of Social 
Sciences, Institute of Scientific Socialism and Party 
Theory, by Jerzy Papuga; place not given] 


[Text] [KONFRONTACYJE] You are the author of many 
books and scientific treatises on the party and the 
political system. You give lectures at a party academy. 
Which role do you identify with more, that of being a 
member of the party machine or that of the intellectual? 


[Erazmus] Why the irony? All right, so some of my 
colleagues at the Academy of Social Sciences went 
through the party school, but that doesn’t describe their 
intellectual aspirations. Today everybody sneers at the 
party machine, forgetting that this is a natural compo- 
nent of any party. The relations between the party 
intellectuals and the party machine form a rather com- 
plex network of bonds and interests. In order to go along 
with your irony, it is funny when a professor becomes 
part of the machine. It’s some sort of deviation. An 
intellectual, even a party intellectual, should have the 
freedom to think and weigh public issues. Any sort of 
discipline, at least in this respect, makes no sense. On the 
other hand, the party machine is created for other 


purposes. 


[KONFRONTACJE] But something doesn’t seem to jibe 
here in choosing these “thinking heads,” inasmuch as the 
party is going through some internal difficulties? 


[Erazmus] There are not many “thinking heads.” Unfor- 
tunately, you more often come across “talking heads.” 
The problem is that the choice of this sort of advisers 
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rather than others depends on who those in the various 
echelons of power wish to recognize. The machine usu- 
ally chooses advisers whose views and approaches coin- 
cide with their own. You rarely come across a group in 
which a pluralism of views could be expected. Here you 
still bump into a standardized scheme, so characteristic 
of a Stalinist party. Everyone knows that a group of 
people who all think alike will not upset the internal 
order or organizational structures, that no seed of dis- 
trust will be sown. There are two ways to utilize the 
contributions of science: by having somebody speak on a 
given subject (often a small part) or by taking advantage 
of the independent offerings of an intellectual. Unfortu- 
nately, in the party the former style is held in great 
esteem, deprived of the perspective of time, cne that 1s 
“short-range,” for yesterday. I hardly need explain that 
this advice is only superficial. The scholar immediately 
asks himself: Should I write honestly for all time, or ina 
conformist way, thinking about where my living comes 
from? Such self-censorship predominates in more than 
just the social sciences. 


[KONFRONTACIJE] I can’t agree that only the on-going 
current meaning of an intellectual statement can serve as 
a barrier to scientific honesty! 


{Erazmus] | hardly need mention the hymns of praise 
from my fellow authors in the post-Stalinist era of 
Gierek. 


[KONFRONTACJE] A Stalinist view again? Are we 
going to use Stalinism to explain everything? 


[Erazmus] Not everything, but just about everything 
when it comes to the party. To running it. In the workers 
movement there was no problem of the multiplicity in 
unity. Nobody was sentenced to death or condemned for 
having different views. The battle was waged at high 
levels of scientific reflection. Stalin proposed ironclad 
discipline, cleverly using certain shortsighted directives 
of Lenin. There has never been in all the world a political 
movement like the workers movemeni to bring together 
sO many visions and views within it. 


[KONFRONTACJE] Does the self-censorship you men- 
tioned also apply to the ANS [Academy of Social Sciences]? 


{[Erazmus] Yes. I note that despite many positive 
changes, there is a straitjacket approach to science. For 
example, it consists of treating leaders’ speeches as a 
source of knowledge. Whatever a leader says is the final 
instruction and prophecy. Courage is paralyzed by the 
fear of sanctions, the fear of overstepping defined limits. 
Is this because of the particular servitude towards the 
party? | wouldn't say that... The main barrier to coura- 
geous thinking is the path of scientific advancement. 
Everything in our country that 1s competent must be 
expressed in a position, or at least in a function. So then 
the person who does not have a function is incompetent. 
Tie artificiality of this whole dreamed up mechanism 
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lies in the fact that functions can be handled by struc- 
tures or acquaintances, without regard for competence. 
The party is the slave of people holding various respon- 
sible functions. The network of functionaries is over- 
built. Today there is still the habit of “an ideological 
police,” which is to purge the party ranks of “trash and 
garbage.” In connection with these notions, I have a 
question: After the ideological changes in the CPSU is 
there any point in waging arguments on its behalf? Much 
valuable work from ANS scientific investigation fails to 
make it into party circulation. It doesn’t reach the party 
machine. 


[KONFRONTACJE] Maybe knowledge interferes with 
the comfort of governing? 


{Erazmus] Yes, it does. This pseudomodern pragmatism 
is OVerpowering. But this is a matter of tradition. The 
source of changes could be new social and production 
relations. And what is the party machine condemned to? 


[KONFRONTACIE] To a system of using directives to 
run things! 


[Erazmus] And this system has as its condition the 
maintaining of the machine. Maintaining the old system 
reproduces conservatism in the party. And for it to be 
new, given an unchanged mechanism, the category of 
“profit” is thrust onto the party machine. OK, except 
that this will be pathological “profit.” In a system of 
directives, the only way to operate to avoid disturbing 
the status quo is to have low productivity while empha- 
sizing extensive methods. In the party this is the way it 
looks: High goals are still set, so-called dissemination 
among the masses, and a_mechanistic-pragmatic 
approach to the roles of politics and leaders is promoted. 
In practice this takes the form of indices. Could it 
happen that some department head of X Voivodship 
Committee would be asked to provide an accounting in 
a way other than: How many workers and peasants, how 
many women, how many were added, how many left? 
The centralized structure of putting things under one 
person tends to promote conservatism. Let’s put our- 
selves in the place of such a voivodship committee 
secretary. Is he interested in creating a political climate 
favorable to the party’s operations in his area? Is he 
interested in people’s affairs as such, or is he interested 
in the figures for his upcoming report? The party and the 
society pay him money not for the results but for peace 
in his area, order in the card file, and for his official 
position in general. For this one can pretend to act and 
have a pretty good living. Human nature is more 
inclined to evil than to good, and there’s convincing 
evidence of this. 


[KONFRONTACIE] Could you give us some examples 
of such apparent influence? 


[Erazmus] Merely the liturgical style of the meetings, the 
homage paid to the presidium, where it is important who 
is On the presidium, but it is not important who is 
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thinking what (I am purposely avoiding the word 
“saying,” because the presidium is usually as silent as a 
tomb). This is a classic case where form comes to be 
greater than content. 


[KONFRONTACSJE] But this is hardly what the party 
looks like today, is it? 


[Erazmus] This system is breaking down. Or perhaps 
things are different: Its infallible mechanism now affects 
other matters, not cars, housing, or cold meat cuts but 
abstract matters. 


[KONFRONTACIJE] Social information too? 


{[Erazmus] There is still the unswerving conviction that 
the one managing must know more than the one man- 
aged. The regimentation of social information creates 
secret circles. This is how things look in the party: from 
the Politburo to the Central Committee secretaries and 
the Central Committee itself, to the voivodships, and so 
on, and finally to the activist group. A digression: In the 
classic Leninist model, there wasn’t anything like an 
activist group, nor was there any strict programmed 
regimentation, because there were party factions, wings, 
and platforms. If there is an “activist group,” then there 
is also a “passive group,” a sort of party “abnegationist 
group.’ The presence of hierarchies in the access to 
information creates new values in favor of “reducing 
things to atoms” within the party, and it creates new 
divisions into those people who are in on the secrets and 
those who are not. Which means that by keeping this 
social stratification in the party, we agree to have some 
“dark mass” exisi in it. I just can’t bring myself to agree 
to this! 


[KONFRONTACIE] Does a coalition on behalf of the 
reform exist within the party today? 


[Erazmus] It does and it is gaining more and more 
influence, unfortunately mainly at the center. Out in the 
field things are far worse... 


[KONFRONTACJE] So you are saying that we are 
witnessing the organized resistance of the machine? 


[Erazmus] No, that would be absurd, except for another 
angle. It is simply that in the field the machine is more 
strongly connected to the “prose” of life. It wants with all 
its might to keep a little stability, and I’m not surprised. 
But I repeat that everything we have been talking about 
is interwoven with what is normal for a crisis. Any 
disturbance of such a provincial establishment will push 
to the sidelines the “activocracy’—the word is Prof 
Gulczynski’s—that is ruling us most graciously, and in 
Our interesting times, this would be extremely unpleas- 
ant. Marian Wozniak had the idea of what is called a 
“certification of positions.” It consisted of having the 
bureaucracy put itself on the shelf. And so? And so 
nothing. Narrow-minded special interests won the day. 
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[KONFRONTACJE] Which phenomena taking place in 
the party do you consider to be positive and hopeful in 
terms of the reform? 


[Erazmus] Since the Ninth Party Congress, a positive 
orientation towards socializing the party has been noted. 
The positions of delegates have been bolstered. There is 
greater access to the leadership. Discussion within the 
party has taken on new life (although it’s had its ups and 
downs). But many sore points remain. For example, the 
party authorities in the field are still exercising “ratifi- 
cation functions.” That is, they worry about everything, 
they know everything, they run everything, and they 
aren’t responsible for anything. The party still suffers 
from a lack of openness. The Central Committee estab- 
lishes ongoing party policy at the plenums, but in order 
to prevent conflicts from coming to light, there is the 
institution of secret consultations, where squabbles and 
confrontations occur, but the party public is noi to 
witness them... The plenums are quiet, but in the con- 
sultation sessions, pandemonium reigns. Is this perhaps 
in the desire to avoid what is our movement’s identity, 
dialectical conflict over the shape of party decisions? 


[KONFRONTACJE] What sort of relations do you think 
there should be between leaders of party organizations 
and the electorate? 


{Erazmus] That is, what is better, a free mandate or an 
imperative? Before I answer, let me give a short reflec- 
tion on the decline of the political sentiment of the 
leadership within our party. We have already mentioned 
the subject of what are called “indexes.” Now, I think 
that they distort the system of developing leaders. A 
potential leader must not only be good at reckoning his 
own troops, but also, even more, he must be a delegate of 
his own area, which sometimes means of local special 
interests. Very often such a leader has been designated 
and given prerogatives by the party’s central machine, 
and he comes to the people for support. Often this has 
been given on the basis of a related transaction. People 
would like the mandate to be a delegation with permis- 
sion to act in keeping with one’s own conscience, which 
means that the mandate would be free, but the person 
holding it would be responsible. 


[KONFRONTACJE] The system of developing the 
political elite is secret? Isn’t this lack of openness the 
mainstay of the party machinery’s omnipotence? 


[Erazmus] Omnipotence is irritating. The party should 
not resolve dozens of minor matters. Instead it should 
concentrate on basic issues. I would put these things on 
the list: loosening up the propaganda department’s mon- 
itoring of the local party press, so that the editor of a 
local newspaper could be a real political leader. | would 
put an end to manual control of the PZPR Club in the 
Sejm. I would get rid of reducing the basic party organi- 
zations to “atoms.” Today we are dealing with the 
situation of deconcentrating the leadership in a centrally 
controlled party. 
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[KONFRONTACJE] But that’s just the same as the 
slogan of internal pluralism! 


[Erazmus] No, it’s just a proposal for natural conflicts 
within the party to be understood and given normal 
treatment. If we pretend that there aren’t any, then we 
will simply be moving toward opportunism. 


[KONFRONTACIJE] The party can break up into fac- 
tions and wings. It will stop governing. 


{Erazmus] Openness of life within the party has been, is, 
and will be an effective barrier against the formation of 
factions within the communist party. 


[KONFRONTACJE] And what will happen if a group of 
party intellectuals sets up a center for independent 
Marxist thought and a periodical independent of the 
Central Committee, and then tries to take part in the 
Eleventh PZPR Congress? 


[Erazmus] It isn’t impossible for this to happen. We have 
already seen an attempt to create a structure indepen- 
dent of the authorities. 


[KONFRONTACJE] Exactly, and what is your assess- 
ment today of horizontal structures? 


{Erazmus] Horizontal structures are real and authentic, 
because that is how life is. Anyone who doesn’t see this is 
blind. Vertical structures have been the source of oppor- 
tunism, not horizontal ones. But you mustn’t absolutize 
horizontal ones either. They spring up the moment there 
is an internal crisis, and they are a sort of remedy for a 
crisis. Within the party there must be both the first and 
the second, and this will by no means lead to a split. 


[KONFRONTACJE] Is the PZPR facing a crisis? Pro- 
fessor, what do you see as the way out of this rather 
special lethargy? 


[Erazmus] Yes, the PZPR is facing a crisis. It’s already 
happening. Maybe too slowly. Keeping all this past 
baggage is making the party passive and disoriented. 
What sort of options? Either conservatism or reforms. 
The communist parties in China and the Soviet Union 
are setting out a rather clear path here. 


[KONFRONTACJE] The foundation of the party’s 
“directive and leading role” has been its personnel 
policy. How do you envision the implementation of the 
plans which the Tenth Party Congress laid down in this 
matter during this time when centralized management of 
the economy is clearly breaking down? 


[Erazmus] The congress misjudged the rate of the 
changes. Today we do not know how production rela- 
tions are being structured. If the reform goes in the 
direction of pluralization of social ownership of the 
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means of production (cooperatives, leases), then this will 
force a change in behavior. Delineation will not be 
possible. It will simply mean the end of nomenclature. 


[KONFRONTACIJE] The year 1989 should bring about 
interesting events in the party. Do you think some sort of 
program of drastic reforms is being readied? 


[Erazmus] Piecemeal reforms won’t work. A whole dif- 
ferent concept of socialism and of the party is being 
drawn. Let the preparation of the ground for drastic 
moves start with revoking the party executive bodies’ 
leadership prerogatives vis-a-vis the lively element of the 
workers and the intelligentsia. The problem lies not only 
in reforming the machine, but also in reforming the 
functioning mechanism and structure of the party, legis- 
lative, and control authorities, and of giving indepen- 
dence to opinion-shaping institutions, such as the party 
press groups. Destalinization is happening in small steps, 
because there 1s too little being written in Poland, and 
there is too little analysis of the roots and essence of the 
Polish brand of Stalinism. 


Christian Democratic Club: Grounds for 
Discussion 

26000284 Warsaw LAD in Polish 

No 3, 15 Jan 89 pp 1, 10 


{Article by Konrad Sieniewicz: “At the Trailhead”’} 


[Excerpts] It was with tremendous satisfaction that I 
received the news about the establishment of the Chris- 
tian-Democratic Club for Political Thought in Warsaw. I 
hope the club will develop multilaterally along the lines 
of the adopted program declaration. 


I would like to express my great respect for Janusz 
Zablocki, both for his initiative in organizing the club 
and for the ideas he expressed in his address to the initial 
gathering held to found the club. These ideas of his 
provide justification for this initiative and indicate the 
direction in which he thinks the club’s work should go. 
[passage omitted] 


Today’s problems are diversified. We must start with 
those which the club considers the most important. I will 
name several of them: Groups with different sorts of 
political notions have sprung up spontaneously in the 
country. More than 25 years ago people were permitted 
to establish clubs, places for talks and discussions which 
had previously been places for a “gabfest.’”” Meanwhile, 
the psychological climate in the country has become 
worse and worse, to the point where today there is a 
condition of hopelessness, which is most devastating to 
young peopie, who are coming to a conviction which 1s 
tragic both for them and for the nation, the conviction 
that they have to emigrate, in order to build a future for 
themselves. The necessity of taking a second step 
becomes apparent: to go from clubs to organizations 
which could have an impact on shaping reality. So then 
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we should call for the creation of administrative and 
legal conditions allowing such organizations to be 
formed, ones which are independent and self-governing. 


Of course we need to respect the principle of pluralism, 
but this should not be confused with breaking up and 
scattering, with sectarianism, or with religious provin- 
cialism. A Catholic from another country once com- 
plained that some of his friends could come to terms 
more easily with someone of a different faith than with a 
Catholic from another parish. This is not pluralism but 
immaturity. 


As everyone knows, among Poles full of paradoxes there 
is also another reflex that is the opposite, a “whole bunch 
of honorable gentlemen.” Such a collection of all sorts 
from one extreme type to the other cannot turn into a 
constructive element. Watching from the sidelines at 
how various groups come into being and fall apart, 
however, you get the very striking impression that the 
overwhelming majority of them have two basic goals: for 
Poland to be Polish and for social justice to be preserved 
in Poland. What differentiates them is their world view: 
materialism versus spiritualism, except that the materi- 
alists know how to act, while the spiritualists talk, 
discuss, split hairs, and smash down doors that are 
already ajar, which is an especially absorbing task when 
a “Catholic from another parish” stands in the open 
doorway. 


Despite these positive elements, there is the fact that in 
the period during which new structures are being cre- 
ated, there are two sorts of attitudes, lay and Christian. 
Should the club not help them to become solidified into 
Organizational forms, political and syndicated? 


Economic problems are of burning importance. It is very 
difficult to find a way out of them. Yugoslavia is the best 
example of this fact, but finding a way out is becoming a 
necessity for the whole society and for the country. In order 
for this subject to be approached, the practical significance 
of basic economic concepts has to be established: 


Work: its moral, family, social, and economic signifi- 
cance; skill in performing it, and the requirements it 
places on a person as a member of the human commu- 
nity. Work is the greatest national good. Various coun- 
tries can provide examples of work’s economic signifi- 
cance. Two of them, Sweden and Italy, possess no 
natural resources, are rocky, and have a small cultivated 
area, but the productivity, precision, and promptness of 
their citizens’ work have elevated them to the highest 
level of wealth. Belgium and the Netherlands have 
reached a similar level, although they have four times as 
many inhabitants per square kilometer as Poland does. 


Property: its relationship to work, its stabilizing nature, 
the social restrictions on using it, and therefore the 
obligations incurred through its ownership, the harmony 
and cooperation between various forms and types of 
ownership. 
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Finally, profit: the concept of reasonable profit and its 
just distribution not only between labor and capital but 
also between them and the profit contributed to national 
economic development. 


Value: the assumptions upon which it should be based 
and the standard of measure to t e so that it is under- 
stood by everyone and can be compared with other 
values which exist in the world. 


Development: what is the subject of it, from whose 
initiative does it result, and who is it to serve, the citizen 
or the state? What sort of avenue does it have to 
economic development? The citizen, who by his initia- 
tive, enterprise, willingness to bear risk, and ability to 
enter the market expands his enterprise, making a living 
for himself and his family, providing his fellow workers 
with the possibility of earning, investing a part of his 
profits for the improvement of his enterprise and sharing 
a part of his profits with the state? Or, conversely, the 
state, which takes the economic initiative according to a 
plan it develops on its own, employing citizens, taking on 
itself the responsibility of meeting all their needs, which 
in practice means giving whoever wants as much as he 
wants whenever he wants? If the state gives too little, the 
citizens demand more, without giving any thought where 
the state will give away something in order to be able to 
give it, because they are not accustomed to such think- 
ing. In order to handle these tasks even in part, the state 
reduces expenditures wherever the shortages will not be 
quickly noticed: It does not concern itself with people’s 
health or an environment that is becoming polluted. It 
ceases to keep the buildings, roads, and monuments in 
good repair. It reduces the amount of equipment for 
schools and hospitals. It stops modernizing industry. Is it 
not worthwhile to drag out of the moth balls the old 
saying “Let us become rich,” while adding the words 
“honestly, altogether’? This will probably also be a good 
way to enrich the state. 


These problems would seem to open up huge areas for 
club work. Poland finds itself in a particular system of 
military alliances and economic cooperation. Is it nor- 
mal and, moreover, wise for one political group to be the 
underwriter of good will under these systems? Is this 
supposed to mean that Poland’s partners do not trust 
society as a whole? It would seem that relations between 
nations should be arranged so that their conditions and 
permanence express the will of the overwhelming major- 
ity of the society for which the whole nation assumes 
responsibility. While political parties can obviously have 
their own ideas about foreign policy, the majority of 
society must become convinced as to their wisdom 
before they can be recognized as the country’s policy. 


Napoleon said that each nation’s politics is written on 
the map. It 1s to be supposed that the overwhelming 
majority of Poles hold the same views concerning the 
line of foreign policy, but you have to ask people and 
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listen to public opinion to confirm this. Guidelines 
which are thrust on people and problems which are 
reserved will be neither understood nor supported. 


Finally, the future. The world is racing down the road of 
discovery, running rather than walking through the var- 
ious stages of progress, particularly in the areas of 
electronics, technology, biology, and so on, and in the 
tremendous task of making these achievements avaiiable 
to human beings. What is the role of Poland and Poles 
representing their own country in this cultural race, 
rather than their adopted countries? Is it not the whole 
society's responsibility to invest all its energy to join in 
this accelerated human march toward improved living 
conditions? 


Setting out social Christian ideals, we are of course well 
aware that this progress must be kept within the bounds 
of ethics and morality to prevent its turning against 
human beings. 


It is with the club’s founder and its members, as well as 
with the readership of LAD, that | would like to share 
these thoughts, which were evoked by both the content of 
the founding declaration of the Christian-Democratic 
Club for Political Thought and Janusz Zablocki’s 
address at the founding meeting. We face a moment of 
exceptional responsibility, which all of Poland’s politi- 
cal, social, and economic leaders bear. Therefore, let us 
concentrate our thoughts in one place and in one spiri- 
tual center. Let the Christian-Democratic Club for Polit- 
ical Thought become the center for comments radiating 
Out to all strata of Polish society. 


Siberian Union Chairman on Society for Former 
Internees 

26000335 Warsaw PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY 

in Polish No 7, 19 Feb 89 p 7 


[Interview with Ryszard Reiff, chairman, Union of 
Former Siberian Internees “Zwiazek Sybirakow,” by 
Ewa Kacprzycka: “The Avalanche”; date and place not 
given] 


[Text] [PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] I was in the 
parish church on Chlodna Street. | saw lines of elderly 
people holding documents yellowed with age. I saw men 
who were unable to hold back the tears as they recounted 
their fate. | have to admit that I did not expect a crowd 
there 


[Reiff] We too were surprised at the enormous number 
who came. It’s like an avalanche. In just 3 weeks we have 
registered hundreds of people, we have received more 
than 2,000 letters, thousands of people are organizing all 
over the country, 15 branches have been established 
along with many, many little groups. For the time being 
it’s all illegal, because according to our bylaws, only 
members of the organization can establish branches or 
local groups. This grieved a lady in Wroclaw who came 
to us with a list of as many as 3,000 people who had been 
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in Siberia, but I assured her that we would do everything 
to work backwards and make it all legal. All we need isa 
little time and understanding, because we can’t keep up 
with the regulations. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] The Siberian Union 
was created in 1928. The war interrupted its activity. 
Was an effort ever made to get it going again? 


[Reiff] I think that earlier efforts would have been 
doomed to failure. Under Brezhnev no Polish internal 
affairs office would have registered an organization of 
people who had been under repression in the USSR, but 
the need for such an organization existed among the 
people, just as there were ties between us. You don’t after 
all forget the people you shared the corner of a railway 
car with on a long trip into the unknown, people you 
worked alongside in hunger and in the cold, chopping 
trees in a forest or working in a mine. The most active of 
them recognized that given the thorough unmasking of 
Stalinist crimes in the Soviet Union, we too in our own 
country could organize people who had been repressed. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] What were the reasons 
for the Siberian Union’s being located in the church? 


[Reiff] The people responsible for reactivating the Sibe- 
rian Union had been part of the Catholic community. 
They didn’t have anyplace else, so the pastor of St. 
Andrew’s parish, which has been ministering to concen- 
tration camp prisoners for a long time gave them a little 
room to use, which, as you yourself can see, has crowds 
of people flocking to it. But this is the rule of things in 
Polish society. The size of the quarters is inversely 
proportional to the number of members. For many 
people, the fact that we are in a church is proof of our 
authenticity. Some of them even want to make sure: Do 
you have anything to do with ZBoWiD, because if you 
do, I’m not interested. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] One can’t be too sur- 
prised over their disliking ZBoWiD. I was talking once 
with an exile from Tobolsk whose wife had died after 2 
years at hard labor in the Urals. After coming back to 
Poland, he settled down with a woman whose husband 
had died in Mauthausen. They both went to ZBoWiD. 
They immediately offered to sign her up as a member 
and help her. They didn’t even want to talk to him. 


[Reiff] That’s just it. But there are also a lot of people 
who came back to Poland after years of exile and were 
arrested as soon as they crossed the border. There are 
also officers who wound up being transported to the East 
after they returned from the concentration camps in 
Germany. These are the realities of the Stalinist years. 
Today the general predominating desire is to settle these 
things of the past so that justice may be done to all those 
who were persecuted. 


{[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY}] So who is the Siberian 
Union for? 
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[Reiff] It is an organization which the people created on 
their own for themselves. This 1s the source of their real 
social power. For us Siberia is not just a geographic 
concept but, above all, a symbol of repression, first of all 
of the Czar, then of Stalin and those who came after him, 
towards Poland and Poles. That is, Siberia means pris- 
ons, camps, and the deportation of Poles all over the 
USSR. People put in prison in the heart of the USSR and 
their families can belong to our group, as well as the 
families of people who died in exile, their spouses. 
siblings, children, and grandchildren. People who are not 
personally familiar with any injustice but are interested 
in the fate of deported persons can also join the Siberian 
Union as supporting members. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] But how did you wind 
up in the USSR? During the war you led partisan units in 
the eastern part of Poland. You had the reputation of 
being a person who was no dope. What happened? Did 
your luck desert you? 


[Reiff] All that’s too long a story for me to recount here, 
but I don’t think my luck deserted me. Because of it, | 
survived and can now talk to you. After the units of the 
Home Army, or AK, were disarmed in the Vilnius area, 
I managed to avoid being arrested several times. | 
reached the outskirts of Warsaw, but the uprising had 
already been defeated. Then I received the order to 
rescue some AK soldiers to the east of Poland who were 
in danger of being arrested, and I was supposed to set up 
their transfer over to the Polish side. I was arrested in 
Bialystok. It was November 1944. During the prosecu- 
tion I managed to get a fake biography and a false name. 
but even so I was taken first to a camp in Ostashkovo 
and then was transferred to the “spezlager” in Dyagilevo 
near Ryazan. I escaped from there in 1946. There were 
three of us who acted together. We collected what we'd 
need, and we decided on fall, when there would be 
potatoes in the fields, because we would have to make 11 
on foot, eating whatever we could take from the fields. 
After a couple of weeks of wandering, we reached Vil- 
nius, then returned to Poland with falsified documents. 
That’s an abridged version of my Siberian biography. 
And, do you know, at the meeting of the Siberian Union 
I met one of the men who had been with me at the camp 
in Ryazan? We hadn't seen each other for 43 years. 
Today he is a professor of zoology at the University of 
Warsaw. He remembered me as Zdzislaw Stawski. It was 
only after returning to Poland that he found out my real 
name. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Mr Reiff, what do we 
know today about the fate of Poles deported to the 
USSR? 


[Reiff] Not much here in Poland. The memoirs of 
prisoners and deportees are just starting to be published 
today. I think that there have been more accounts 
written down. From what I know, Julian Siedlecki in 
London did a tremendous documentation project and 
published the chilling book entitled: “Losy Polakow w 
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ZSRR 1939-41” (The Fate of Poles in the USSR 1939- 
41). He went to the trouble of writing down and verifying 
the fate of General Anders’ soldiers. This is how the map 
of exiles, “lagers,” and prisons of thousands of Poles 
came into being. The document is frightening and helps 
us get some understanding of the ““Kolyma complex.” 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] What is the “Kolyma 
complex”? 


[Reiff] Kolyma is a place people didn’t come back from. 
Because of the climate and the forced labor in the mines, 
the mortality rate was nearly 100 percent. That’s where 
the term “wasteland” comes from. A person who got out 
of there, ran as far as possible from the place, left Europe 
for the other side of the world, because he could only live 
in peace once he knew that there were thousands of miles 
between him and Kolyma. | met such people in Paris, 
where people went for a meeting. There aren’t many of 
them. Only perhaps a few dozen out of the thousands 
survived. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Do we even know how 
many Poles were imprisoned in the heart of the USSR? 


[Reiff] The estimate is about 1.5-1.8 million. Four cate- 
gories of people suffered this repression. First, the pris- 
oners of war caught by the Red Army after the invasion 
on 17 September 1939. These were Polish officers, 
prisoners from the camps in Ostashkovo, Starobelsk, and 
Kozelsk. Some of them were shot and lie in mass graves 
at Katyn. The second group consisted of the Polish 
population deported from the land occupied by the 
USSR. The third consisted of the population deported 
somewhat later and, beginning in 1944, soldiers from 
AK outfits disarmed by the NKVD and the Soviet 
armies. And finally, the fourth category is made up of 
many leading Poles deported from Poland and put into 
concentration camps and prisons. We should mention 
here the 16 leaders of the Polish underground who were 
taken prisoner and sentenced in Moscow, being enticed 
at the prospect of talking to the Russians and reaching an 
agreement. We do not know how many people came 
back or how many perished, succumbed to disease, 
wasted away, died under torture, or were ultimately shot. 
We don’t know how many survived, how many decided 
to remain in the USSR, and how many were forced to. 
We will be looking for answers to these questions. 
Meanwhile, shocking information is coming into our 
hands. We recently had a visit from a man deported to 
the USSR from Czestochowa in 1948, that is, when it 
would have seemed that the past was already a closed 
chapter. He returned in 1957. I asked whether he went 
alone. No, he said that there were three railway cars of 
people like that. Not only that, but in exile he met people 
who had even been deported from Poland in 1953! 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] Does this mean that 
the Siberian Union is going to do documentation work? 
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[Reiff] Yes. First we will group our members according 
to geographic region and type of exile. Then we will send 
historians to them to get their accounts directly. We 
realize that we are going to be hearing awful things, but 
we must get at as much of the truth as the Russians today 
are managing, who openly speak about the graves near 
Minsk and boldly describe the elimination technique of 
the NKVD execution platoons, who used to split two 
skulls with a single bullet to save ammunition. These are 
shocking facts, but no less shocking is the courage of the 
political decision to make the information public. Of 
course, we can immediately ask what use it 1s to recall the 
whole sad truth about the fate of Poles in the USSR. 
Enmity or friendship. Well, enmity towards the Stalinist 
will for murders, captivity, and repression, and friend- 
ship towards the joint matter of freeing relations 
between Poland and the USSR of the resounding injus- 
tice and thirst for conquest. We want to bear witness to 
the truth, so that nobody will ever again be put to forced 
labor and slow death in “the wasteland.” This 1s also why 
we are coming out in favor of the destalinization process. 
And this is the key to the union’s political formula. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] In your address at the 
elections meeting you emphasized forcefully that the 
union could not be used for unfriendly purposes against 
the USSR, that it would not be an organization which 
would tolerate anti-Soviet attitudes. Was this program 
understood by people with tragic experiences in the 
Soviet Union? 


[Reiff] | am one of the politicians outside the party who 
have always said that it is in Poland’s interest to have 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union. The whole 
nation should build friendship between Poland and the 
USSR. I questioned the monopoly of the party, Marxist 
ideology, and materialist world view to friendship with 
the Soviet Union, because these three groups are too 
narrow to serve as representatives for an issue which 
from the political point of view should be the whole 
nation’s issue. Since I joined the Siberian Union, my 
convictions have not changed, but when I read my 
address, I was afraid that I might be met with protests 
from the public. There were no protests. | was met with 
understanding. It is true that I expect some sort of fringe 
emotional reactions. These will have to be met with 
understanding, but we certainly are not going to permit 
ourselves to be pushed down the road to political hatred. 
In my address I also used a quote from Andrzej Dra- 
wicz’s article published in TYGODNIK POWS- 
ZECHNY. Drawicz discovered that people who spent 
years in exile, in the camps, are far more serious in their 
approach to the Russian nation, to certain concepts of 
breaking through the Stalinist crisis. I believe this to be 
true. 


[PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY] The Siberian Union 
promises its members material assistance and care for 
the disabled. Let’s take a peek into the union’s coffers. 
Where is the money going to come from? 
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[Reiff] Of course, membership dues won’t take care of 
this. We are counting on the charity of various private 
firms for gifts and subscriptions. We will also call on the 
state authorities to grant full veterans’ benefits to people 
deported to the USSR. The years spent in exile must 
count toward retirement the same way they count a 
soldier’s time, the time spent in concentration camps, 
the time in prison camps. The rights of disabled people 
in the Siberian Union shouid probably be the same as 
those for disabled veterans. (...) 1 am well aware of the 
delicacy of the problem, of the difficulty of moving from 
the phase of building friendship between our nations in 
abstract concepts and slogans to the phase of building 
neighborly relations on the basis of pragmatics and 
genuine interest. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Attacks on Suvar by Orthodox Church Paper 
Criticized 

280000746 Zagreb DANAS in Serbo-Croatian 

31 Jan 89 pp 20-21 


[Article by Marinko Culic: “On the Rampart of Intoler- 
ance’’} 


[Text] To say in public, in the newspapers, of Stipe Suvar 
that he “openly defended the Ustasha criminal Mile 
Budak”’ is altogether just the logical closure of the circle 
of impassioned mud-slinging at everyone to whom the 
invisible, but recognizable finger has pointed out as a 
‘professional official” (and probably the most eloquent 
confirmation in recent months of Lec’s saying that “‘you 
can also use a newspaper to cover your window on the 
world,” and it does a fine job). But to say that in a 
religious newspaper far exceeds the limits of what we 
have seen up to now and Is certainly among the most 
unpleasant precedents which have recently come from 
that quarter. 


As is well known, the reference is to a hammer-sentence 
of the well-known Dr Zarko Gavrilovic in the biweekly 
of the Serbian Patriarchate PRAVOSLAVLJE, in which 
that theologian, author of the “important” book “Na 
braniku vere i nacye” [On the Ramparts of the Faith and 
the Nationality], writes an entire littany of these and 
similar charges against Suvar. In addition to the one that 
has been mentioned, he includes in his sins that he 
“ruined several generations of high school students,” 
that he “illegally introduced the institution of the secret 
ballot into the Central Committee without backing 
either from the SFRY Constitution or the LCY [League 
of Communists of Yugoslavia] Bylaws,” that he and 
various “Suvarites did not even attempt to separate the 
Roman Catholic Church in Yugoslavia from the Vati- 
can” (!?).... After “setting him up” in this fashion, 
Gavrilovic “finishes off’ the chairman of the federal 
party with the “crowning” accusation that he “pro- 
claimed the Serbian Orthodox Church...to be a nation- 
alistic Organization, although it never has been.” He cites 
as evidence Suvar’s statement in the recent meeting of 
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the Presidium of the LCY Central Committee in which 
he said that the Macedonian people “to some extent 
even today” were threatened by the nationalisms of four 
neighboring peoples, the Greek, the Bulgarian, the Ser- 
bian, and the Albanian, and as an illustration of the next 
to the last, he immediately mentioned the failure to 
recognize the autocephalic status of the Macedonian 
Orthodox Church and removal of the plaque commem- 
orating establishment of the ASNOM (Antifascist 
Assembly of the National Liberation of Macedonia) 
from the Prohor Pcinjski Monastery (in the south of 
Serbia). 


The Keys of ‘Mother Church’ 


In the lengthy “dismantling” of what Suvar “does not 
know or pretends not to know,” Gavrilovic says that the 
autocephalic status of the Macedonian Orthodox Church 
(which he puts in quotes) is not recognized by the 
Serbian nor any of the “autocephalic local churches,” 
that its autocephalic status cannot be recognized because 
“it was not established by believers, but by unbelievers” 
(which is why it 1s called “self-styled”) and, finally, that 
‘‘a partitioning of the Serbian Orthodox Church” ts also 
out of the question because it would require a change in 
church canons, but “they are not subject to change.” 
Since in saying this—following invective unbecoming in 
a priest—Dr Gavrilovic did nevertheless raise a serious 
question of the organization of the Orthodox Church in 
our country, it is worthwhile to briefly underline this 
charge against the first man in the LCY Central Com- 
mittee, which is probably the most bizarre to date. Suvar 
certainly went somewhat “far afield” when he took the 
Opposition to the autocephalic status of the Macedonian 
Orthodox Church as key evidence of “Serbian national- 
ism of the classic type.” After all, that opposition in the 
Serbian Orthodox Church is not across the board—for 
example, Gavrilovic’s opinion should be taken only as 
one of the extreme and not as representative of that 
entire church—nor can it be explained without under- 
standing certain historical and indeed even “‘geopolit- 
ical” realities. To wit, we need to be aware that the 
Serbian Orthodox Church does recognize the autonomy 
if not the autocephalic status of the Macedonian Ortho- 
dox Church and that subjective obstacles to taking a step 
further do not exist only in the Serbian Orthodox 
Church, but also in the states that surround Macedonia 
and Yugoslavia (in Bulgaria and Greece and in their 
churches). 


But the “holes” in Gavrilovic’s line of argument are 
appreciably larger and, what is more important, less 
forgivable. First of all, ““autocephalic local churches” in 
Europe and outside can recognize the autocephalic status 
of the Macedonian Orthodox Church only when this 1s 
done by the “mother church” (the Serbian Orthodox 
Church), which means that it and not someone else holds 
the key to the autocephalic status of the Macedonian 
Orthodox Church. Second, it 1s a shaky assertion that the 
Macedonian Orthodox Church was established by 
“unbelievers,” since Orthodox priests in Macedonia 
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established an initiating committee even during the last 
war that is considered the first step toward its establish- 
ment. What is more, later, in connection with establish- 
ment of the autonomy of the Macedonian Orthodox 
Church, there was close cooperation on the part of the 
Serbian Patriarchate and the patriarch personally; he 
sent Bishop Dositej to the “southern eparchy” and he 
then became the first head of the revived Ohrid Arche- 
piscopate (incidentally, older than that of Pec). If they 
were aided in that by “unbelievers” (the reference is to 
government institutions of Macedonia), then it should 
also be added that in the history of the Orthodox Church 
that is no exception and that the same thing happened 
when the Serbian Orthodox Church was established. It is 
for a similar reason that we also cannot accept Gavrilo- 
vic’s assertion that the “canons are unchangeable”’: to be 
sure, it is difficult to change them, and they are rarely 
changed (in world conventions which are held once every 
several hundred years), but they are still changeable 
(only dogmas are “‘unchangeable’’), which was again the 
case when the Serbian Orthodox Church was established. 
Finally, Gavrilovic’s position that removal of the 
ASNOM plaque from the facade of the Prohor Pcinjski 
Monastery is an understandable reaction of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church “against the exterritorial right to turn 
its shrine into the museum of another nationality” seems 
Strikingly unacceptable, even outright “‘anti-Mace- 
donian” (a few days ago, SLOBODNA DALMACIJA 
rightly wrote that it was incomprehensible that the 
highest representative, legislative, and executive body of 
Macedonia could be established in that monastery and 
now it could not even keep an ordinary memorial 
plaque, and the commentary about 2 months ago in 
NOVA MAKEDONIJA was understandably still more 
embittered). 


The Secret Ballot Maneuver 


A separate chapter of Gavrilovic’s attack on Suvar is 
opened with the assertion that the chairman of the 
Presidium of the LCY Central Committee attempted 
with this secret ballot maneuver to “settle accounts with 
the Serbian leadership with an unscrupulous coalition.” 
This sudden and unusual feeling for the top political 
leadership of Serbia would seem to thoroughly destroy 
stereotypes about the attitude not only of this church, 
more accurately of its “conservative wings,” toward this 
society, of which it said quite recently that it belonged to 
the militant atheistic “culture built without Christ” 
(taken from one of the articles at the time in the most 
typical offshoot of that wing, GLAS CRKVE, a journal 
for “Christian culture and church life” published by the 
Sabac-Valjevo Eparchy). Does that mean that this 
Orthodox Church is itself joining in the trend of the 
universal “homogenization” within the parent republic? 
To be sure, a qualifier can immediately be placed on that 
(Dr Zarko Gavrilovic is a certified member of the 
“hard-line” current of that church, which means that he 
does not personify the entire Serbian Orthodox Church), 
but we can also immediately find a reason to conclude 
something different (his article is being published by 
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PRAVOSLAVLJE, which is published “with the blessing 
of His Holiness Patriarch German of Serbia,” and that, 
even with a note to the effect that the article represents 
Gavrilovic’s Own opinion, is not without a certain sig- 
nificance}. In any case, examples of this kind of identi- 
fication with the Serbian leadership have not been noted 
up to now as far as we know. 


To be sure, we do recall that about 2 years ago another 
theologian, the monk-priest Dr Atanasije (Jevtic) went a 
step further and publicly announced that the Serbian 
leadership stood behind his controversial book about 
Kosovo (“Od Kosova do Jadovna” [From Kosovo to 
Jadovno}), but few took it seriously at the time. What is 
more, Jevtic’s narne was associated with attempts made 
at one time (in GLAS CRKVE and PRAVOSLAVLJE) 
to proclaim the late Bishop Nikolaj (Velimirovic) a saint, 
which—it was assumed—was one of the reasons for the 
curious decision of the Holy Assembly of Archpriests of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church to distance itself from one 
issue of GLAS CRKVE (No 3, 1987) since it “caused 
surprise with its irresponsible writing.” In the knowledge 
that a few months before that the proposal to chirotonize 
Dr Atanasije Jevtic to bishop—together with Dr Irine) 
(Bulovic) and Dr Artemije (Radisavljevic)}—had also not 
been accepted, this announcement could not, at least at 
the time, have been considered particularly relevant to a 
reading of official relations between church and state in 
that republic. But at the same time, the statement did 
stick in the memory as an interesting barometer of the 
mood in at least that portion of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church with which Jevtic’s name ts usually linked, and 
which—in spite of the unsuccessful penetration to the 
top of the hierarchy of the Serbian Orthodox Church 
already mentioned—has in the meantime strengthened 
its positions, becoming one of the strongest currents of 
that church. 


(;0d’s and Caesar’s 


Certainly, identifying any prelate, and that would also 
app!y to Dr Atanasije Jevtic, with the official policy of 
Serbia might be considered his personal choice and 
problem—simply indicating the range of a religiosity 
which seemed, it is true, superseded—were it not woven 
through certain public statements which essentially 
broadened the dimensions of its unacceptability. In one 
of his recent interviews, published in INTERVJU in 
December, Dr Jevtic spoke at length about Kosovo as of 
a new Jadovno, arousing very speedy public opposition 
in the pages of another newspaper. Jevtic said: “From 
Baghdad to Bihac there are walls around the houses, but 
in broad daylight the Shgipetar goes to the field with his 
hatchet by him. Who is he afraid of? It is not enough to 
say that this is primitivism. A primitive man can be a 
good man. It is a question of his nature. [t is muffled, 
unfulfilled, infantile. There is an apt expression in Greek 
for that heroism which is an alibi for concealment of 
fear. That kind of man, trasidilos, is bold because in 
actuality he is fearful. The old settlers talk about that 
fear. Many Albanians are fearful people. Which is why 
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they attack from behind. I have seen that myself as a 
soldier. Amiable and insincere. You don’t know what 
might happen to you. Of course, they are not all like 
that.” VECERNJE NOVOSTI reacted sharply to those 
lines in an article in which it asked: Wouldn’t Dr Jevtic 
like “‘still more poison on the weight which is already 
heavy enough to have pulled both Kosovo and Yugosla- 
via headlong into the volcanic crater in which AVNOJ 
and all the other features of socialist Yugoslavia have 
been sinking for years’? In the last issue of PRAVOS- 
LAVLJE, Dr Atanasije responds to the author, Radmila 
Dubljevic, by saying that the article dealt more with 
“what troubled her than it called attention to my actual 
words and the entire context of what is troubling both 
me and the Kosovo Serbs.” As far as that description of 
Albanians is concerned, Hieromonk Atanasije says that 
“TI neither think of nor have I spoken of the Albanian 
people as a whole as the rerpetrator of crimes against the 
Serbian nationality in Kosmet, but I did speak with 
human pain and understandable bitterness about the 
unhappiness and the blind hatred of Serbs by a large 
number of Shqipetars....” 


It is interesting that in INTERVJU Dr Jevtic answered 
in the affirmative the question of whether he thinks what 
he said about Kosovo was “engaging in politics,” along 
with the explanation—*‘Why should politics be anyone’s 
monopoly, the privilege of a certain number of people 
who are well-paid for it?” It should be said that the 
question of the church and politics, i.e., of the former's 
right to engage in the latter, is not put simply, and least 
of all can it be dismissed by the “shut up! method,” as 
quite often has been done in our country or in some 
places is done even now. But even the manner in which 
this is done by Dr Jevtic—who in a single sentence 
switches from a priori indefiniteness to a priori definite- 
ness—is not much more fortunate. This will be evident 
from a few more examples of public statemenis similar 
to his in which a priori definiteness has resulted in 
osmosis of ““God’s” and “‘Caesar’s,” with altogther com- 
pleted associations with a time that is long past. Thus, 
the last issue of PRAVOSLAVNI MISIONAR, whose 
writing is said to be usually serious and professional, 
carries an article entitled “From the Heart of an Awak- 
ened People: Serbia Has Stood up.” The article is written 
in praise of the solidarity rallies which are literally said 
to have been “tan expression of support to the present 
Serbian authorities, which have finally, in spite of all the 
inhuman and anti-Serb coalition all over Yugoslavia and 
(the Western) world, have bravely stood up to defend 
their people, obeying the voice of conscience and 
redeeming their own honor before it.” This is followed 
by a selection of “slogans and signs” from those rallies, 
some of which speak adequately for themselves about 
the strange domains of passion and human and ethical 
exclusiveness which this “new” Christian spirit has 
reached in its “missionary quest.” For example: “We 
will not allow our footprints to stink of inhumanity,” 
“This is a fight between those who are human and those 
who are not,” “We will lay down our lives, but not 
Kosovo,” “Professionai officeholders, damn your souls, 
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you have ground the empire into small pieces,” “Now, 
the people are constantly wondering: Slobodan will 
replace Tito, Slobodan will replace Tito,” “Serbia will 
not calm down, it will move on Kosovo with Montene- 
gro,” “From Ljubljana to Tirana, there are wounds in 
my heart.”... 


Catholic Propensities 


When the usually moderate PRAVOSLAVNI MISIO- 
NAR writes like this, it really is no longer any wonder 
that the usually immoderate GLAS CRKVE should have 
published in its last number, in addition to a title page 
with a picture of King Aleksandar Karadjordjevic, at 
least two articles of similar stamp. In the first, the poet 
Milan Komnenic says in an interview with Archdeacon 
Ljubomir Rankovic, the editor in chief, that he believes 
in a “democratic and Christian Serbia,” but that there is 
also one preliminary condition for its establishment 
(Serbia “has to think about the conditions under which it 
would continue its life in a community with the nation- 
alities whose political elites and indeed even public 
opinion have been sabotaging its legitimate demands”). 
In another article, a certain Mitar B. Jovanovic writes 
without batting an eye that “Catholicism is the greatest 
enemy of Serbs in Yugoslavia,” and as though this is not 
clear enough, that Serbs “‘are not bothered by any other 
nationality nor faith, unless it is directed against us, 
except for the Catholic Church, which, I am convinced, 
is predisposed to all the crime to achieve its end—to 
govern the entire obedient world in the name of God, 
whose representative on earth, according to its doctrine, 
is the ‘infallible holy father the pope.””... The article was 
written as a memoir of university studies in prewar 
Zagreb, which the protagonists left under indelible 
impressions of “intolerance, religious hatred”’...““forever, 
although I also have many pleasant and cherished mem- 
ories from there. All the Croats are not against us Serbs, 
Yugoslavia, and Orthodoxy. There are even those who 
use a joint Orthodox Catholic place of worship (?). But 
they are not very audible. However, Croatian women are 
much more accessible than their countrymen who are 
poisoned with religious nationalism, who are bothered 
even by Cyrillic, so that they paint it over whenever and 
wherever they can....” 


The question, of course, arises how it is possible for all 
this to be published in a journal devoted, as we have 
said, to “Christian culture and the life of the church.” An 
analogy is needed here: When Dedijer’s German pub- 
lisher recently attempted to advertise his book “‘Jase- 
novac—jugoslavenski Auscwitz, i Vatikan” [Jaseno- 
vac—The Yugoslav Auschwitz, and the Vatican], 
accompanied by text to the effect that the book was 
about “the destruction of 800,000 Serbs through the long 
arm of the Catholic Church,” he was, as is well known, 
refused on grounds that in West Germany such blanket 
accusations are not permitted concerning any social 
entity, including the Catholic Church. Although this did 
not “stop” the publication of Dedijer’s book, there is still 
a question that arises for us here: Dare such things be 
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written in the name of a church and a sovereign state 
(republic), without representatives of either stating in 
public at least that they have not authorized any (eccle- 
Siastical or secular) person to write such things? 


So that there will be no confusion, this is by no means an 
appeal to protect the ethics of writing with the censor’s 
scissors, even though it concerns entire nationalities and 
religions, and then even leaders, in this case Suvar. There 
iS a much more serious matter at issue: not to allow 
anyone by his unreasonable behavior to threaten the 
basic values (ecumenicalism, brotherhood, and unity) 
which no one is denying in words, but which, as we see, 
are being trifled with unconscionably and dangerously. 


Sardelic on Current, Future Positions of Croatian 


28000074a Zagreb DANAS in Serbo-Croatian 
31 Jan 89 pp 10-13 


[Interview with Celestin Sardelic, member of the Presid- 
ium of the Croatian League of Communists Central 
Committee, by Jelena Lovric and Mladen Maloca: “We 
Are Not Consenting to Deals”; date and place not given] 


[Text] DANAS: In distribution of the labor of the party 
leadership of Croatia, Celestin Sardelic, member of the 
Presidium of the Croatian LC [League of Communists] 
Central Committee, certainly falls in that part which can 
be called the “mind of the party” or “collective intellec- 
tual.” And certainly not just by virtue of the responsibil- 
ity assigned him, although also by virtue of that. This 
was evident at the very important last meeting of the top 
party forum in the republic, which took the step from 
political irresolution toward party definiteness and 
determination. Sardelic said at the beginning of the 
meeting that it had to “continue our promotion of the 
course of reforms and continue to set us apart from those 
forces which have been destabilizing the country and 
destroying the foundations of AVNOJ [Anti-Fascist 
Council of People’s Liberation of Yugoslavia] Yugosla- 
via.” And the assessment after the fact? 


Sardelic: That meeting’s purpose was to let the Croatian 
and broader Yugoslav public know beyond any question 
that we, as a responsible leadership, are calling for basic 
assessments of the current political situation to be pre- 
sented with full clarity at the level of the LCY [League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia] Central Committee, so that an 
attempt can then be made to achieve unity on that plat- 
form. The times are such we no longer can, nor do we dare 
to, play tactical games in Yugoslavia. We must go all the 
way with certain key assessments and views—in the name 
of our conscience and on behalf of renewal of Yugoslav, 
democratic, and federal unity, even at the price of an 
unfavorable momentary outcome of the political balance 
of power. We have been principled and clear in our 
assessments of the political situation and of the activity of 
the antireform forces. Long ago, especially at the Eighth 
Meeting of the Croatian LC Central Committee, which 
was more than | and '2 years ago, we warned of the danger 
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that threatened, above all of the dogmatic-bureaucratic 
options and neo-Stalinist tendencies unless we managed to 
settle accounts with those retrograde forces within the 
League of Communists itself and turned decisively toward 
Carrying out the social reform. It has been demonstrated to 
what extent the pragmatic and the short-term moves made 
toward those forces in the various leadership bodies of the 
LCY have been very suspicious in nature. in essence, they 
have in fact led us to the situation we find ourselves in 
today. That is why today none of us personally, whatever 
political position he might hold, has the right to instru- 
mentalize the general line and Yugoslav position of the 
LCY Central Committee. The time has passed for petty 
pragmatic embroidery, ad hoc coalitions on behalf of 
personal advancement, the time of oppportunism and 
permissiveness, and it is the last hour for the LCY Central 
Committee to emerge as the place in which not only are 
decisions made of strategic Yugoslav importance, but 
responsibility is also taken for carrying them out. In that 
sense, we gave principled support to the LCY Central 
Committee, to its Presidium, and to its chairman. 


DANAS: The Croatian LC Central Committee seems to 
be seeing its responsibility today somewhat differently 
than before, when its dominant feature was the desire for 
its part not to contribute to the confrontations. 


Sardelic: I believe that it could not be put quite that way, 
since we have expressed our principled platform all the 
while, especially at the 19th Meeting of the Croatian LC 
Central Committee 2 months ago, and taken a position 
toward all the current processes in Yugoslavia and 
Croatia. It is true that we have not taken the line of 
confrontation and schism in Yugoslavia. Nor will we fall 
into that trap even today. If there has been any change, 
then it has arisen from the escalation of certain processes 
and tendencies to which we have had to respond, since 
now they evidently threaten to destabilize the country 
completely and to destroy the chances of a social reform. 
I think that our position and key diagnoses have been 
confirmed, and that accounts for our decisiveness and 
confidence that this trend has to be stopped and that the 
LCY Central Committee must emerge above all in that 
role. For today it is becoming clear as day that the 
political essence of all the processes is concentrated in 
the conflict over who, on behalf of what objectives, and 
in what way we will manage the crisis, and whether the 
crisis will be used for truly radical economic, social, and 
politica! changes, changes on the platform of democratic 
socialism, or whether it will be instrumentalized by a 
new distribution of political forces, which objectively 
will mean, and even today already does mean, the 
promotion of a new politocratic power and the capture 
of new positions of power that would result in the 
annihilation of the human, social, and ethnic rights and 
freedoms already acquired. That is the key point of the 
political situation today, the point on which the LCY 
Central Committee must take an unambiguous position. 
The qualitative change in the political situation is the 
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fact that an attempt is being made to use the crisis to 
change the system and relations in the political system, 
which leads directly to questioning the very federal 
system and above all the AVNOJ character of the 
Yugoslav political community. The paradox of the situ- 
ation is manifested in the fact that either reunitarization, 
with new and threatening forms of hegemony and major- 
ity rule, or confederalization of Yugoslavia are being 
advocated at one and the same time. Today, more than 
ever the importance of the Yugoslav position is mani- 
fested in the unity of the democratic and federal solu- 
tion. Today, nothing can be Yugoslav unless it is demo- 
cratic and federal. 


More than ever before the leaderst.ip of this republic must 
be persistent and principled in doing everything to exhibit 
our identity and full responsibility on all the key economic, 
political, and ethnic issues. Any stepping aside or prag- 
matic policy will cost us dearly, since it is below the level 
of our responsibility both to our own people and also to the 
democratic direction in development of the Yugoslav 
Federation as a political community and as our common 
homeland of free nationalities and ethnic minorities. That 
realization is particularly valid today now that all the 
options have been renewed, as we watch the efforts to 
manipulate social dissatisfaction and the nationality ques- 
tion, as the forces of anarchy and destruction grow, all the 
way to putschist scenarios that jeopardize the AVNOJ 
foundations of Yugoslavia and its federal, equal, and 
democratic character. 


DANAS: In all those nightmares, what is the line which 
the leadership here is advocating? 


Sardelic: Our line is the line of fighting for reforms. My 
main thought is that priority today must be given to 
creating a political atmosphere and framework for car- 
rying out the economic reform, even at the price of bitter 
fights in the LCY. That reform is already moving for- 
ward today. However, if these confrontations and polit- 
ical destabilization continue, nothing will come of all 
that, and we will lose once and for all the opportunity for 
development of democratic socialism and for joining the 
group of modern European countries. The political 
democracy appropriate to a pluralistic modern society 
that is developing self-management socialism is an inte- 
gral part of that development. On this occasion, we must 
say Once again with full clarity: just as we do not favor 
confederative tendencies, so we also do not favor a 
revival of unitarianism, the ideology of the Big State, and 
new forms of hegemony. We are in favor of a strong 
federation, but as a political community in which each of 
its parts will be strong, not at the expense of the whole. 
That means that we favor a federation that would be a 
democratic, equal, and modern federal state, and we are 
not in favor of a renewal of centralism that would call 
into question the basic principles of the 1974 Constitu- 
tion and would destroy all the achievements already 
gained in economic, cultural, ethnic, and political free- 
doms of all the nationalities and ethnic minorities, 
among whom no one has less rights than others, nor can 
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anyone demand greater rights than others. We will stick 
to that position. There are no pressures in that respect to 
which we would yield, nor are there deals we would 
consent to. 


DANAS: Is that all? 


Sardelic: Today, of course, these principled political 
commitments are no longer enough. That is, it is quite 
obvivus that today it is already a question of implement- 
ing a “domino strategy” in which social and class dissat- 
isfaction is put to political use to jeopardize the institu- 
tions of the system and to cause political instability. 
Today, it 1s no longer enough to say that the party 
leadership cannot be brought down with political rallies, 
but the opportunity should be created for the member- 
ship to change it in a legitimate way. Mere anxiety over 
what is happening does not mean much niore than mere 
political decoration. Political processes and changes are 
taking place with such speed that all observations made 
without action are tantamount to complicity. That is 
why legality alone is obviously no longer sufficient for a 
leadership to establish itself, but the issue of its legiti- 
macy is being raised more and more. Should that con- 
tinue, by all appearances every leadership will leave the 
scene which does not have deep ties with the people and 
the class, which does not have the confidence of the 
democratic public, which is not bold enough and brave 
enough so that on a clear program and effective results it 
can tangibly, if not renew political confidence, then at 
least not transform the dissatisfaction into a rebellion of 
the powerless who are so desirous of change that they do 
not stop short even of revenge and outright political 
claims. The demand for change is utterly reduced to 
mere changes in personnel, so that even today it has 
become more essential to remove somebody than to 
replace him with someone. That sociopsychological 
component has already become so widespread that it 1s a 
great question of whether the changes, which are neces- 
sary and legitimate, will be used in the direction of 
development, economic, social, and political, or whether 
they will bring mere regression and a repetition of 
models and phases of social development that have 
already been superseded. 


DANAS: Croatia is being watched quite closely, it is 
exposed to efforts to destabilize it and to abuse its ethnic 
complexity. The Serbs in Croatia are being counted on in 
that context; there are constant assertions from outside 
that they are in an unequal position. 


Sardelic: It is true that recently ever more obvious 
attempts have been made to prove some alleged inequal- 
ity of the Serbs in Croatia. The leadership of the Socialist 
Republic [SR] of Croatia has even been accused of a 
continuous policy of assimilation toward the Serbs. 
These attempts do not stop short of manipulation, lies, 
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and imputation. However, one dare not be taken in by 
those attempts and their logic. We have to speak with the 
logic of arguments and facts, and the problems that exist 
have to be solved. 


Our principled orientation and policy is that everyday 
life confirms the fact that SR Croatia is equally the 
homeland of the Croats and Serbs as indeed it is of all the 
nationalities that live here. There is no division on this 
point, nor can there be. History, life together and com- 
mon struggle, the sociatist revolution and the adherence 
to socialism and self-management are the foundations of 
our life today and our only prospect for the future. The 
Croatian LC stands firmly with its policy on that plat- 
form of community, and it is also responsible when the 
question arises of the Serbian nationality’s expression of 
iis ethnic identity in Croatia, its history, tradition, 
culture, the common Croatian or Serbian language, and 
so on. Any departure from that policy of community 
would lead toward assimilation or manifestations of 
divergence and separation, which is not a policy of 
brotherhood and unity, of life together, and of responsi- 
bility for the development of SR Croatia as the home- 
land and of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, 
our common homeland and an equal political commu- 
nity. Even in these times, there 1s confirmation tn fact of 
that visionary maxim which Nikola Tesla once uttered: 
that he felt himself to be a Serb by nationality, but that 
Croatia was his homeland. This thought ts best proven 
by the resolute public reactions to the transparent and 
nationalistic attempts to use the position of the Serbs in 
Croatia for purposes of manipulation and to the com- 
parison of that position to the position and fate of the 
Serbian nationality in Kosovo. In any case, we must be 
resolute in opposing bureaucratic sluggishness and eva- 
sion of the problem, and we must resolutely change in 
practice everything that can cast a shadow on the broth- 
erhood and unity of the Croatian and Serbian peoples, 
on the achievements that we have already accomplished. 
At the same time, we must resolutely reject all attempts 
to destabilize the political situation in Croatia, since any 
disturbance of interethnic relations in Croatia would 
have insidious consequences for the political situation in 
our community and would contribute to a very danger- 
ous destabilization of the situation in Yugoslavia. This 
also presupposes resolute rejection of attempts from 
outside by those who would give advice and the trans- 
parent intentions of would-be saviors concerned about 
the position of the Serbian nationality in Croatia. 


DANAS: You attended the extraordinary party confer- 
ence in Vojvodina. You have been reproached that you 
did not immediately react, there on the spot, to certain 
altogether unacceptable statements—including perhaps 
the most drastic, but not the only, statement to the effect 
that Kosovo is not ethnically pure, but ethnically dirty. 


Sardelic: | have not noticed that there has been any 
public criticism related to my participation in the 
extraordinary conference of the Vojvodina LC. I cer- 
tainly do not question the possibility of such criticism, 
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hut | must resolutely call attention to the following. My 
status at the extraordinary conference of the Vojvodina 
LC was that of a guest, and I was sent to that conference 
by the Presidium of the Croatian LC Central Committee 
It has not been customary, at least up to now, for guests 
to ask for the floor. To tell the truth, I did think about 
some gesture, but also about what it could mean. Perhaps 
we are coming close to a time in which that would be 
possible and necessary. In the context of our situation 
today, I think that I did not make a mistake. In any case, 
I must say once again on this occasion that in talking 
with my hosts I let it be known very clearly that there had 
been several unacceptable assessments presented in the 
conference, and I said among other things that it could 
have and should have taken place without stains, which 
particularly applies to a number of unacceptable assess- 
ments uttered at the expense of the Presidum of the LCY 
Central Committee and its chairman. But if an issue 1s to 
be made of the fact, then I feel that there were those at 
the conference who in view of their status had more 
responsibility to react to those assessments than I did. As 
for the specific assessment you mention, I do not recall it 
altogether precisely, but | do allow the possibility that it 
was in fact stated that way or at least could have been 
taken that way. 


DANAS: Recently, people have constantly been using 
certain extraordinary categories in what they say: 
extraordinary conferences, extraordinary congresses, 
extraordinary elections.... Has the time really come tor 
extraordinary measures? 


Sardelic: Not just for that reason, but it 1s quite obvious 
that even today we see on the scene, both in practice and 
politics, that scenario which did not pass in the First 
Conference of the LCY. That is, it seems that a policy of 
extraordinary measures 1s in effect even without the 
actual declaration of an extraordinary situation. The 
question 1s whether this 1s an accident or whether the 
scenario of “the worse it 1s, the better it 1s” 1s being acted 
out, a scenario which although it calls for changes, 1s 
essentially opposed to reformist behavior? The deepen- 
ing of the conflict and discord and the utter dramatiza- 
tion and destabilization of the political situation in the 
country and manipulation in that direction make the 
atmosphere completely unfavorable for democratic 
reforms. After all, they cannot be brought about without 
motivation and a prospect for the future, without 
democracy and a liberation of creative potential. This 
can explain why political and social energy have been 
directed away from realizing the strategic commitments 
of the first conference to interethnic conflicts and polit- 
ical schisms. A new factor 1s the fact that the bodies of 
the League of Communists of Yugoslavia are making 
their appearance quite late and are objectively involved 
in legitimizing processes that have already taken place 
and the new distributions of political torces. The block- 
ade of the LCY Central Committee and the powerless- 
ness of its Presidium are no accident and are a part of the 
scenario which does not care to see the crisis effectively 
overcome. The policy of the fait accompli, which it ts 
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constantly brought to face, seems to be winning. Today, 
the country’s very constitutional order 1s in question. We 
truly find ourselves at a crossroads of history. That is the 
essence of our situation. As without doubt ts the histor- 
ical responsibility of the LCY Central Committee and its 
Presidium. 


DANAS: Drastic differences are showing up in the 
evaluation of the present situation: some speak, for 
example, only about a social rebellion, while others 
interpret everything that 1s happening as an “export of 
revolution”? 


Sardelic: The augmented social dissatisfaction of the 
class and the people 1s taking on markedly political 
characteristics, which 1s undoubtedly a new factor. After 
all, although the root of the crisis, both historically and 
currently, 1s actually related to development and to 
economic and social affairs, there is an ever growing 
conviction that the basis of the Yugoslav crisis 1s mark- 
edly political in nature and that it 1s only on that plane 
that one can anticipate a resolution. The social situation 
1S becoming so explosive that there exists the possibility 
of large-scale acceptance of any political solution that 
would offer the promise of more rapid and effective 
decisions. If that social factor, which 1s also psychologi- 
cal, is not taken into account as a key factor, there 1s no 
way to explain the effectiveness of those political manip- 
ulations which are undoubtedly afoot. But the sudden 
and dramatic breaks that have occurred in parts of the 
political structure cannot be explained exclusively in the 
categories of conspiracy, the export of experiences, 
aggressive propaganda, and political abuse. Attempts are 
being made to give the global Yugoslav wave of social 
dissatisfaction, which is becoming deeper and deeper, a 
Strategic Orientation according to a “the worse it is, the 
better it is” scenario. The producers of that scenario are 
doing everything to instrumentalize the social and class 
dissatisfaction and economic underdevelopment of cer- 
tain regions for political purposes; today, they are quite 
recognizably and objectively transforming them into 
political mobilization and political putsches, and all of 
this on behalf of a further destabilization of the political 
situation in Yugoslavia in order to create the large-scale 
sociopsychological and political conditions in which all 
retrograde and authoritarian solutions are possible and 
indeed even necessary. If that scenario continvies to be 
not just projected, but also carried out, then it is quite 
clear that the justified social dissatisfaction of the people 
and the class will naturally generate in opposition to the 
anarchy a strengthening of authoritarian and statist 
solutions for getting out of the crisis. | would almost say 
that the process has already taken the natural direction 
of firm and urgent decisions in one of the versions of the 
“authoritarianism of extraordinary measures.” This is in 
fact the tendency that is most dangerous to the demo- 
cratic essence of the reforms that have been announced, 
since objectively, regardless of motives and objectives, it 
confirms the belief that is already widespread today that 
economic and political reforms are not even possible, 
whatever declarative pledges might be made as to the 
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need for them. It seems that the orientation toward 
economic reforms is only a desirable program, but for 
some people it is also quite often a maneuver beneath 
which they are pushing the scenario of a change in the 
balance of power and the conquest of political positions 
and power. 


DANAS: A clear eye and a sober head are becoming 
privileges in the current political nightmares. It is not 
easy to avoid mistakes in assessments when all the 
reference points have either been destroyed or shifted 
and when a Ssiiuation has been created in which those 
who have done most to set the nationalities against one 
another boast of having reconciled them, in which those 
who have deprived the individual of freedom say that 
they are bringing it to entire nationalities, and those who 
have not kept a single promise stay alive by making more 
and more promises? 


Sardelic: Never before does it seem to have been so 
essential as today to realize that the overcoming of the 
economic, social, and political crisis is taking place 
simultaneously in terms of political forces which are 
feeling each other out, in which that essentially simple 
and brutal relationship of “‘who is going to get whom” 1s 
ever more pronounced, so that the strategic orientation 
breaks down into the dilemma, which is today being 
posed with dramatic acuteness: either a democratic and 
socialist solution or a retrograde, authoritarian, and 
Statist solution. It is not only the nature of the resolution 
of the Yugoslav crisis that depends on the outcome of 
that balance of power, but also the to be or not to be of 
the Yugoslav concept and practice of socialism. The 
dilemmas are fateful in nature. No one is going to relieve 
us of the historic responsibility for what we do. At the 
same time, not all the demands for political changes are 
new or democratic or legitimate. Socialist democracy 
must be our strategic commitment, but democracy must 
be active, effective, and competent. Otherwise, it will be 
displaced by anarchy, a revival of authoritarian patterns 
of political life, repression in the name of order, dogma- 
tism in the name of unity, and naked political force in 
the name of changing the status quo. It has never been 
clearer than today that there is no economic efficiency 
without political democracy and that—this is the most 
essential thing—there can be no economic or political 
reform without radical democratic renewal and reform 
of the League of Communists itself. That is why for us 
today—however illusory it might seem—the first condi- 
tion is a radical change of the social position of the LC 
and a thorough debureaucratization of its organism, its 
manner of political thought, and its specific behavior. 


DANAS: An unavoidable precondition which it seems in 
this entire situation has been pushed altogether to the 
margins of interest. Who is going to think about reform- 
ing the League of Communists when the country is 
shaking in all its foundations? 


Sardelic: We cannot fail to say that in essence it 1s a crisis 
of the concept of real socialism and of the specific 
practice of its statist model of the reproduction of life, 
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ideology, and relations. To that extent a new position of 
the League of Communists is unthinkable without a new 
concept of socialism. Both our model of socialism and 
the model of the party that came down to us have 
exhausted themselves. There 1s no need to be afraid of 
the new term, since we are talking about an achievement, 
but there is also a need for discontinuity both as a 
concept and as a practice. The fight for this new concept 
of socialism and for the new role of the League of 
Communists is already being waged in an environment 
in which the essential principle is that of a competition 
of ideas, projects, and programs, and it is up to the 
avant-garde to fight for its project, which is not given to 
us once and for all, but always has to be conquered all 
over again. We must not only get used to that, we must 
make ourselves capable of it in our theory and our 
policy. This applies particularly to the bodies of leader- 
ship, which to a great extent have not been up to their 
historical tasks. Personal defeats here are not defeats of 
the movement, nor were they earlier, and it is fortunate 
that none of us individually any longer has a mandate of 
history. That is a good thing for us, but also, I hope, for 
history. 


DANAS: There are those who think that the League of 
Communists would remove political pluralism from the 
political and historical scene. 


Sardelic: One thing that has to be avoided in history, but 
today also in current affairs, is the danger that the opening 
up of new derviocratic processes will be blocked either by 
repression or by calling the very foundations of socialism 
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into question. That is, the opening up of new democratic 
processes, both in the realm of theory, but especially in 
practical politics, must occur on the other side of the 
dichotomy and the fateful dilemma: either a renewal of the 
classical Stalinist monolith, even though this may be in 
enlightened populist variants, or on the other hand that 
open demand which even these days one 1s hearing out 
loud in public as to the need and the desire for Commu- 
nists to disappear from the face of this earth once and for 
all. If that dilemma proves to be the only one possible, then 
I am afraid that in essence there is no longer any real 
dilemma. That is, history 1s more instructive here than any 
theoretical dilemmas. Which is why the League of Com- 
munists has such great historical responsibility for the fate 
of Yugoslav democratic socialism and for the character of 
the changes that lie ahead of us. Bakaric said in late 1971 
that in such a situation “the most realistic thing would be 
to think up a temporary state socialism such as Stalin 
established, which was not unknown even to us. That 
probably could not be big-government centralism,”’ Baka- 
ric said, “since it has been politicaliy defeated in our 
country, but some coalition of various national statisms or 
the disintegration of Yugoslavia. That would be the real 
prospect. We have already had the opportunity to see how 
things develop. That is, instead of the freedom of speech— 
whistling, the organization of little groups that shout 
slogans or destroy those whom they oppose.” These words 
of Bakaric need no current commentary at all. This 1s so 
diagnostically accurate today that it 1s as if Bakaric were 
speaking in Our own time. With the sole reservation that 
his assessments then were perhaps too mild for the present 
situation! 
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INTRABLOC 


Soviet Military Commander in GDR Interviewed 
23000129a Cottbus LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU 
in German 23 Feb 89 p 3 


{Interview with Col Gen Moisseyev, member of Group 
of Soviet Forces in Germany (GDR) military council 
and head of political administration, by Harald Mueller; 
date and place not given: “Forces in the Service of 
Peace”’] 


[Text] Topical political issues and thoughts about the 
values of our life are the subject of a series of interviews 
which LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU has been running 
on the occasion of the 40th anniversary of the GDR. 
Today’s interview focuses on disarmament problems 
and lasting safeguards for peace. The Soviet Union, the 
GDR, and other socialist countries have made deter- 
mined efforts aimed at intensifying the disarmament 
process. 


Today’s exclusive LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU inter- 
view is with Col Gen Nikolay Andreyevich Moisseyev, a 
member of the GSSD [Group of Soviet Forces in Ger- 
many (GDR)] military council and head of its political 
administration. 


{[LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU] What is your assessment 
of the detente process at the start of 1989? 


{Moisseyev] First of all I would like to point out that the 
past few years have seen the emergence of new 
approaches to the principal problems of international 
life. The unhealthy and dangerous psychology of con- 
frontation has been replaced by the logic of common 
sense, by good will and constructive dialogue. Interna- 
tional tensions have abated; the world has quieted down 
and become a somewhat safer place. The Cold War is 
winding down and there is a real possibility that human- 
kind is about to embark on a peaceful chapter in its 
history. 


To bring about an even healthier climate in international 
relations, we must continue to seek daring solutions. This 
is why General Secretary Gorbachev’s address before the 
43d session of the UN General Assembly on 7 December 
1988 aroused such extraordinary interest throughout the 
world. I would say that this statement of principles has 
mapped out a new philosophy of international relations 
and pointed out practical steps with the help of which 
relations between nations and peoples can be restructured 
along new lines to bring about humanization and intensi- 
fication of internationai understanding. 


[LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU] How would you charac- 
terize the disarmament process in 1989? 


[Moisseyev] I hope that the trend toward the political 
settlement of major world problems will continue this 
year on the basis of the balance of interests. We expect 
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that the USSR and the United States will conclude a 
treaty calling for a 50-percent reduction of strategic 
offensive weapons—in strict adherence to the provisions 
of the ABM Treaty. And we hope that 1989 will be the 
year in which the successful storming of the “chemical 
fortress” occurs. Humankind should be presented with a 
document liberating our planet of chemical weapons. 
The successful conclusion of the Paris conference is of 
great significance in this context. More and more insis- 
tently we are being confronted with a wide range of 
issues relating to the reduction of conventional forces 
and armaments in Europe, from the Atlantic to the Ural 
Mountains. 


The Soviet Union and its allies are getting ready for 
extremely serious and substantive discussions of all the 
issues On the agenda of the negotiations about to start in 
Vienna in March. The USSR ts proceeding on the basis 
of the concrete substance of its defense doctrine. 


The announced unilateral reduction of Soviet forces will 
amount to a |2-percent overall cut of our forces. The 
army and navy will cut a total of 500,000 men: 240,000 
in the European part of the Soviet Union, 200,000 1n the 
eastern part of the country and 60,000 in the south. 
5,000 of the 10,000 tanks to be cut in Europe will be 
destroyed. 


The remainder will be rebuilt for use in the civilian 
economy. The daring, unilateral steps taken by the 
Warsaw Pact countries create a hopeful climate for the 
conventional arms reduction talks which are about to 
begin and for confidence and security in Europe in 
general. 


We believe we are justified in hoping that the coming 
year will produce progress in overcoming regional con- 
flicts and that the problems relating to Afghanistan, 
Kampuchea, Namibia, the Sahara and Cyprus will be 
resolved. Substantial progress also needs to be made in 
Central America. In 1989 and in the years ahead, 
humankind will have to solve additional problems so 
that the era of productive cooperation can begin and 
intellectual and material resources can be applied solely 
to the achievement of peaceful and creative goals. 


[LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU] In a recent interview, 
Marshal Akhromeyev offered numerous facts as evi- 
dence of the U.S. policy of strength vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless, the Soviet Union has announced 
that it will make unilateral troop cuts. Is that in conform- 
ance with the security interests of our alliance? 


[Moisseyev] Of course the activities of the enemies of 
international cooperation and the partisans of a policy 
based on a position of strength both in the United States 
and in other NATO countries are of concern to us. While 
the Soviet Union and other Warsaw Pact members are 
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making unilateral cuts in military forces and arms, the 
United States and NATO continue to pursue their 
broad-based military projects based on a position of 
strength. John Tower, the new U.S. defense secretary [as 
published], for example, speaking at the 26th Wehrk- 
unde [military affairs conference] in Munich, said that 
the United States will pursue tougher policies vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union in the future. Even after Soviet Union 
disarms in various fields, Tower maintained, the United 
States will still have the most modern armed forces in the 
world which will have to be equipped with the best 
weapons. He spoke out in favor of immediate modern- 
ization of short-range nuclear missiles in Europe and 
called on America’s allies to support U.S. actions even 
outside NATO’s area of responsibility, e.g. in areas 
which are of vital importance to NATO. All this creates 
additional responsibilities for the GSSD among others— 
particularly in view of the anticipated reductions. Com- 
bat readiness cannot and will not be allowed to suffer. 
General Secretary Gorbachev laid special stress on this 
point in his UN address. “We will maintain the defense 
readiness of our country on an adequate, sensible and 
reliable level,” he said, “‘so that no one will succumb to 
the temptation of attacking the security of the Soviet 
Union and its allies.” 


Now that we have made public our defense doctrine, we 
Ought not just to talk about it but must buiid up our 
armed forces according to these principles. After a thor- 
Ough review of all the pros and cons our party and 
government leaders came to the conclusion that the 
Soviet armed forces can be cut by 500,000 men without 
doing harm to the defensive strength of our own country 
and that of our Warsaw Pact allies. 


[LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU] When the Swedish 
prime minister visited the GDR he informed Erich 
Honecker of plans to reduce conventional forces and 
weapons. How do you feel about them? 


[Moisseyev] We welcome General Secretary Honecker’s 
announcement of the GDR leadership’s decision to 
make unilateral cuts over the next 2 years in the size of 
the NVA [National People’s Army], of certain types of 
weapons and the GDR defense budget. 


This GDR initiative is in conformance with the general 
policies adopted by the members of the Warsaw Pact. 


A reduction in the level of military confrontation in 
Europe is being sought without doing harm to the 
fulfillment of alliance obligations while maintaining the 
security of the socialist community of nations. 


Practical measures of a purely defensive nature are being 
implemented which will result in a further restructuring 
of the military potentials of the members of the alliance. 
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[LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU] Let us assume for a 
moment, Nikolay Andreyevich, you held the post of 
NATO general secretary or FRG defense minister. How 
would you react or, rather, what steps would you take 
given such a new Situation? 


{Moisseyev] I could not imagine holding such a post 
because I am a Soviet citizen and a member of the 
CPSU. The Communist Party, the Soviet government 
and the Soviet people have educated and trained me. 
They have entrusted me with high military rank and a 
high-ranking position in the party. But regarding your 
question on practical steps the present NATO and FRG 
leadership might take given the new international situa- 
tion, it is of course difficult to speak for the other side. I 
can only wish that they react to this act of good will by 
the Soviet Union and submit concrete disarmament 
proposals of their own. 


[LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU] The withdrawal of the 
projected number of Soviet troops from the GDR will 
soon start. What will happen to the barracks of the 25th 
and the 32d tank division, of the two self-contained tank 
training regiments and the eight self-contained battal- 
ions which will be leaving our country during the course 
of this year? 


[Moisseyev] It is certainly to early to speculate on the 
future location of all the units to be withdrawn from the 
GDR. The appropriate decisions have not yet been 
made. In principle, some of the vacated buildings will be 
used to improve the accomodations of those members of 
the army and their families which will remain in the 
GSSD._ Others will be turned over to the local authorities 
of the GDR. I can already cite one positive example. You 
will recall that we withdrew two of our missile units last 
year. The vacated buildings, located in the northern part 
of the GDR, were turned over to the local authorities. 
The buildings now serve as a vacation resort for GDR 
labor unions. 


[LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU] It is said that the Soviet 
motorized rifle divisions and armored divisions that 
remain here will be even more defense-oriented than 
before. What does that mean? 


[Moisseyev] The divisions which remain in the GDR 
will be restructured. The number of tanks assigned to 
these divisions, for example, will be drastically cut, in 
keeping with our military doctrine. The divisions will 
thus assume strictly defense-oriented characteristics. 


[LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAJU] Let me now turn to your 
own duties as a military man. Has your workday become 
more relaxed as a result of the disarmament initiatives? 


[Moisseyev] There is a lot of work to be done in 
connection with the troop withdrawal. We have to look 
after these people and their future. There are a great 
many other things we have to take care of in this far from 
simply year. 
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It is still too early to relax in our everyday army life. For 
the time being we can merely dream about it. We are 
fully aware of the great responsibility which the GSSD 
bears for the protection our homeland and the socialist 
countries and are doing everything we can to assure it. 


[LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU] What is the present 
focus of the GSSD’s political activities? 


[Moisseyev] The GSSD political and party officers are 
presently working on the practical fulfillment of the 
decisions adopted by the 27th CPSU Party Congress and 
of the 19th All-Union Party Conference and the plenary 
sessions of the CPSU Central Committee. They are 
implementing these decisions on the basis of restructur- 
ing. Their focus is on the mobilization of army cadres 
and all servicemen in order to direct their efforts to the 
qualitative aspects of our training programs and to a 
further enhancement of the effectiveness of organiza- 
tional and ideological activities on strengthening mili- 
tary discipline. 


A lot of our political work is devoted to a thorough 
analysis of the 7 December 1988 UN address by General 
Secretary Gorbachev. We discuss this address with army 
members of all ranks, with blue-collar and white-collar 
employees and their families. Our servicemen are given 
information about the announced comprehensive initi- 
atives by the Soviet Union and the decision on unilateral 
cuts in our armed forces. 


Let me mention another important aspect of our politi- 
cal activities, i.e. the preparation for the election of 
peoples deputies in the USSR which will take place on 26 
March 1989. 


{[LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU] Following hard work, it 
is always nice to take a vacation. In which part of the 
GDR would you want to spend yours? 


[Moisseyev] On the Baltic coast. 


[LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU] You frequently meet 
working people in the GDR. Which of these do you 
remember best? 


{Moisseyev] Yes, I do frequently meet working people in 
the GDR as well as NVA servicemen. Just recently, in 
January, I had a very cordial meeting with party acitiv- 
ists and with workers in Jena. 


{[LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU] How do you spend your 
leisure hours? Do you have any hobbies? 


[Moisseyev] I have very little leisure time. Whenever I 
do, I like to read books and magazines. But I would not 
want to be pinned down on a favorite author. 
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[LAUSITZER RUNDSCHAU] Traditionally, the anni- 
versary of the Soviet Army marks the start of the 
“Comradeship In Arms Week.”” What does it mean to 
you? 


[Moisseyev] It really is a worthwhile tradition that this 
comradeship in arms week is scheduled each year 
between 23 February and | March, the anniversary of 
the NVA. The week features meetings between members 
of the NVA and the GSSD as well as meetings with the 
working population. Military bands play joint concerts; 
ensembles and folk art collectives perform; wreaths are 
laid at monuments honoring Soviet soldiers and there 
are a great many other activities as well. 


Like all the other members of the GSSD, I view the 
Comradeship In Arms Week as a shining example of our 
friendship and wide-ranging cooperation. Each year, 
about one million citizens of the GDR, members of the 
NVA and tens of thousands of Soviet soldiers take part 
in the week-long activities. This gives proof of the fact 
that the fraternal alliance with the Soviet Union is not 
only an inseparable component of GDR government 
policy but is firmly rooted in the consciousness of your 
citizens as well. 


[Box p 3] 


Nikolay Andreyevich Moisseyev was born on 17 October 
1934 in the village of Novoklenskoye in the Pervomaisky 
district of Tambov region. His parents were kolkhoz 
farmers. His father was killed in 1941 in the Great Patri- 
otic War in the fighting around Smolensk. After finishing 
school, Moisseyev graduated from the M. W. Frunse 
artillery school. During the course of his military service 
Moisseyev held various Komsomol positions, then became 
head of a division political department, Ist deputy and 
head of an army political department and Ist deputy to the 
head of political administration of a military district. 
From 1982 to 1985, Col Gen Moisseyev was a member of 
the military council and the head of the political adminis- 
tration of the Turkestan military district. Since August 
1985, he has been a member of the GSSD political council 
and head of its political administration. 


Col Gen Moisseyev was a delegate to the 14th and 15th 
Komsomol Congress and represented the communists of 
the Soviet Army at the 24th, 25th and 27th CPSU Party 
Congress and at the 19th All-Union Party Conference. 
He is a member of the CPSU central review commission. 
Moisseyev is married. His wife, Tamara Lvovna, is a 
teacher. His son Sergey Nikolayevich is in the army. 
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Causes of Chemical Industry Leaks Discussed 
23000116 East Berlin SCHUETZEN UNI HELFEN 
in German No 1, 1989 pp 28-29 


[Article by Colonel of Civil Defense Dr Wolfgang Tre- 
besius: “Toxic Leaks’’} 


[Text] It is well-known that considerable risks are inher- 
ent in large-scale chemical production which are caused 
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by the unavoidable processing of extremely toxic sub- 
stances such as chlorine, organic phosphorus, or flam- 
mable organic solvents and thinners. For this reason, the 
population in our country is protected against damage 
from toxic substances through a system of reliable tech- 
nical and organizational precautionary measures. Nev- 
ertheless, there is no absolute safety. It is an important 
task to constantly assess and minimize the existing 
danger potential. 


The dangers stemming from chemicals are always sub- 
stance-specific. For their conceptual definition in the 
production process, the term “hazardous substance” 1s 
therefore better suited than the concept “harmful 
substance” adopted by environmental protection. It is 
correspondingly handled in the international literature. 


According to the UN definition, hazardous substances are 
such “chemical substances, substance mixtures or solu- 
tions which, because of their qualities, contain the danger 
of explosion, poisoning, acid burn, radioactive pollution, 
harmful effect of ionizing rays, transmittal of diseases, a 
harmful effect on the environment, or which, because of 
their qualities, can be set on fire through a source of 
ignition, through oxidation processes or self-ignition, or 
which continue to burn or smolder independently even 
after removal of the source of ignition.” Under labor 
protection, also, harmful substances are a category of 
hazardous substances. According to TGL [GDR norm] 
30,001, a harmful substance is a “substance which is 
created, released or used in the work process and which 
can lead to health damage with its absorption into the 
human body, particularly because of its toxic, fibrogenous, 
cauterizing, mutagenic or carcinogenic effect.” 


Modern protection concepts for people potentially 
endangered by harmful substances are required for dam- 
age and catastrophic protection as well as for health, 
work and fire protection. While above all acutely toxic 
qualities and short-term high concentration of dangerous 
substances in the air are the focal point of damage and 
catastrophic protection, in labor protection additional 
consideration must be given to long-term effects and 
constant exposure to low concentrations in order to 
avoid occupational illnesses. 


Nevertheless, there exist similarities, in some cases even 
identicalness, in methodology regarding the analytical 
recording of concentrations of harmful substances and 
the protective measures to be initiated. 


Harmful substances unfold their effect on man either 
through direct contact (entry through the body’s surface), 
or through intake of polluted vital media (breathing air, 
drinking water, foodstuffs) 


The division into harmful air substance and harmful 
water substance derives from the combination of harm- 
ful substance and air, or harmful substance and water, 
respectively, taking into account substance-specific, 
chemical-physical and toxic qualities. 
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Finally one must also point out a group of substances 
which under normal conditions are not toxic and are safe 
for handling, but which release harmful substances due to 
thermal or chemical influences (overheating, reaction with 
chemical agents), or become harmful substances in them- 
selves. In the case of dioxins which, among other things, 
come into being in fires with the participation of polych- 
lorinated biphenyls, one is then dealing with substances 
whose toxicity surpasses that of modern weapons. 


The study of the causes and conditions of heavy damage 
due to leaks of harmful substances quite often leads to 
the finding that the starting point of the event, seen by 
itself, was a trivial, insignificant deviation from the 
normal! course of operation. It then escalated through the 
existing framework of conditions via the steps of disrup- 
tion and damage to heavy damage. Conditions favoring 
such an escalation often are wrong assessments, mis- 
taken or unsuitable follow-up actions, and also omis- 
sions due to ignorance or lack of experience of the 
installation operators concerned. 


In principle one can distinguish between subjective and 
objective causes for the created disruptions and damage. 
Both types of causes can also occur in combination. 
Subjective causes are erroneous actions or omissions of 
prescribed regulations with decisive effects on the nor- 
mal course of operation. 


Objective causes are material wear or fatigue, corrosion, 
sudden changes of the process parameters that cannot be 
influenced, and so on. 


In part, these so-called objective causes can be attributed 
to human error, even if it is not directly connected to the 
event under study, but goes further back in time (faulty 
construction, omitted inspection and maintenance work, 
faulty or misleading operational instructions, insuffi- 
cient safety standards). 


An analysis of the causes of disruptions in GDR chem- 
ical enterprises is presented in the enclosed tables. 


Table 1: Causes of Disruptions in Chemical Enterprises 


Position No Cause Share (in percent) 

| Uncontrolled chemical 20-22 
Reactions 

2 Mistakes in servicing and 16-20 
maintenance 

3 Wear and tear 15-20 

Faulty operation 15-18 

5 Construction and assem- 6-9 
bly mistakes 

6 Mistakes in manufacture 5-6 

7 Electrical causes 4-6 

8 Other causes 6-7 
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Table 2: Important Toxic Chemical Substances 


Catalogue Substance Names (Selected) Trivial 

No,DDR AccordingtoIUPAC Names 

Merkl.' Nomenclature? 

042 Ammonia 

350 Arsenous trioxide 

006 Benzene Benzol 

105 Bromine 

141 Hydrogen bromide 

027 Carbonyl dichloride Carbon oxide dichloride 

063 Chlorine 

047 Hydrochloric acid Hydrochloric acid 

039 Hydrocyanic acid Prussic acid 

046 Dimethyl formamide Hydrogen cyanide 

102 Fluoride of hydrogen Hydrogen fluoride 
acid 

021 Carbon disulphide Carbon bisulphide 

017 Carbon tetrachloride Methane tetrachloride 

040 Oxomethane Formaldehyde 

082 Methylamine 

056 Oxiran Ethylene oxide 

028 Phenol 

126 Phosphorous hydrogen Phosphine 

045 Propylene nitrile Acrylic nitrile 

019 Mercury 

024 Nitric acid 

107 Sulphur dioxide 

023 Hydrosulphide 

459 Nitrogen monoxide Nitric oxide 

060 Lead tetraethyl Lead tetraethyl 

032 Vinyl chloride chloride ethylene 


' “Merkblaetter fuer den Umgang mit gefaehrlichen Stoffen” 
{Instruction Leaflets for Dealing with Hazardous Substances], 
Tribuene publishing company, 1981 (valid for GDR 
territory). 


2 International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry. It pre- 
pares recommendations for uniform nomenclature of chemi- 
cal elements and compounds. 


Positions 2 and 4 must be attributed exclusively to the 
subjective cause complex. But Position | probably also 
contains a large share of subjective erroneous behavior. 
With the available technology and safety quality, as well 
as observance of the reaction conditions and substance 
parameters, a chemical reaction can only proceed 
according to substance and energy precepts, i.e., con- 
trolled. Uncontrolled chemical reactions can be expected 
only with accidental or arbitrary alterations of the pro- 
cess parameters. Danger for workers in dealing with 
hazardous substances occur in three areas: 


1. Through the applied technique and technology (in 
this, the substance characteristics of the products of 
application and reaction are of particular importance). 


2. In the area of work organization, i.e., in the synergism 
of man and technology. 
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3. The behavior and performance prerequisites of the 
workers (knowledge, abilities, skills). 


Possible causes of the escape of harmful substances are: 
—working in non-continuous operation, 
—emplacement and removal processes of equipment, 


—manual interference in continuously working systems 
during operational disruptions, 


—loading and emptying transport containers and 
equipment, 


—wrong dosage with subsequent unintentional or 
incomplete chemical reactions, 


—leaks due to faulty material or corrosion, 


—improperly mounted or poorly serviced sensors for the 
recording of harmful substances, 


—operation of test and pilot installations, 
—Defects in the disposal of waste products. 


To be able to better counter the potential danger sources, 
with the directive of the enactment of the catalogue of 
harmful substances, a list of relevant hazardous sub- 
stances was published by the minister for environmental 
protection and water management. It contains active 
ingredients of pesticides, storage protectants, substances 
for controlling biological processes, wood protectants 
and substances for fighting health damages to the extent 
that they are not contained in the listing of classified 
poisons. Trade products are not included. Certain sub- 
stances, according to their special toxicity, are classified 
in accordance with the Poison Law as poisons of Group 
1 or poisons of Group 2. 


Depending on the point of attack in the organism, one 
distinguishes cell poisons, nerve poisons, blood poisons 
and acid burn poisons. In a great number of toxic sub- 
stances these characteristic traits appear in combination. 


The number of chemical substances industrially used or 
produced today, which are acutely toxic or explosive, 
respectively, is high. Research and development creates 
constantly new compounds which are put into produc- 
tion according to need and the existence of the desired 
qualities. The catalogue “Instruction Leaflets for Deal- 
ing with Hazardous Substances” of the Scientific-Tech- 
nical Center for Work and Production Safety of the 
chemical industry describes more than 600 substances 
which are toxic or explosive. Data on physical-chemical 
constants, safety and fire protection data as well as the 
technology of damage control can be found in the 
respective leaflets. 
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This catalogue is an important source for expert deci- 
sions on measures for fighting outbreaks by civil defense 
forces. As the causes of heavy damage, particularly those 
hazardous substances must be taken into account which 
are synthesized, processed, stored, or transported in 
large quantities of tons. That limits the number consid- 
erably (see Table 2). 


Ecologically toxic substances harmful to water are listed in 
the catalogue of water-damaging substances of the Institute 
for Water Management. It describes the qualities of 700 
substances which correspond to the definition of a water- 
damaging substance. In addition to information on toxic- 
ity and the most important chemical-physical data, it also 
provides advice on analytical recording and on fighting 
water damage caused by these substances. 


When substances in the form of gas, steam or aerosol 
leak into the atmosphere, a cloud is formed which, 
described in idealized terms, resembles the shape of a 
cigar. Through thinning processes (mixing with air), 
concentration is highest near the source point and 
decreases with growing distance from the source point. 
Dangers or damage to health come about through the 
carrier medium, air, with admixtures of various concen- 
trations of harmful substances to the air being breathed. 
In this, the acutely toxic or cauterizing characteristics of 
the harmful substance are of particular importance since 
they are responsible for the possibly massive incidence of 
injured persons in case of such an event. They cause 
injuries requiring immediate medical treatment. 


With direct contact with toxic liquids in particular, there 
exists the danger of massive skin resorption. Further- 
more, it must be noted that numerous gaseous and 
steam-type products can be absorbed by work and street 
clothing. This creates a micro-atmosphere between the 
skin and the inner layer of clothing which can extend 
resorption of the harmful substance through the skin 
and, to a lesser degree, through inhalation even after 
leaving the place of exposure. 


Correct action in case of damage by harmful substances 
and determining appropriate protection and control 
measures require rapid information on the type, charac- 
teristics and concentration of the toxic material 
involved. For this reason it is necessary to prepare in 
future the rank and file of civil defense even more 
comprehensively in future for this special task. 


Facts on the precepts of expansion of harmful substances 
in the atmosphere and principles of protection will be 
published in a later article. 


GST Flight Training Accidents Cited 
23000105 East Berlin FLIEGER REVUE in German 
No I, Jan 89 pp 4-5 


[Article by Georg Dittrich: “Flight and Jumping Safety 
Concerns Us All!’’] 


[Text] The 1988 training year is behind us, and the new 
one has begun. The sport fliers and parachutists of the 
GST [Society for Sport and Technology] are once again 
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able to show a proud resuit. Thus, the positive develop- 
ment continues, which, particularly in recent years, has 
taken place in flight and parachute training. 


Increasingly effective training, ever better preparation 
by the young people for service in the NVA [National 
People’s Army] and more systematic trainer qualifica- 
tion are some of the encouraging steps of progress we 
have achieved. 


The task given our socialist defense organization by the 
8th Congress, to organize the military sport in a broader, 
more varied and active manner, has found an additional 
foothold at our airports and training centers. And the 
numerous competitions and arrangements did not just 
represent an experience and a way to prove themselves 
for the participants; they have also had a major influence 
on hundreds of thousands of citizens in our republic. 


At FFA [flight and parachuting training division] air- 
fields and schools the results of the 1988 training year 
has been analyzed and evaluated over the past few 
weeks, and the goals for 1989 have been discussed and 
established. Teaching and testing were and are still in the 
plan. 


In discussing the present reserves, flight and parachute 
safety was a central concern, for we certainly cannot be 
satisfied with the development in this area. That is why 
in the following I would like to express some thoughts on 
these problems, which concern all the comrades in the 
FFA, particularly the leaders, functionaries and trainers. 


In our activity at the airfields, in all discussions and 
determinations of flight safety, we must begin with the 
assumption that safety does not somehow exist detached 
somewhere, but that it is represented as an entity in 
thought and action on the ground and in the air. Our 
extensive and modern air and safety technology consti- 
tutes a high economic value. Even slight damages require 
considerable expense in manpower and material as well 
as finances. That there is far greater damage from 
destruction should be clear to every one of us. 


The publication of periodic flight safety information by 
the central GST administration since May of last year on 
the one hand satisfies the broad needs of the sport 
aviators and parachutists, and on the other aims at the 
goal of achieving more and greater safety through cur- 
rent information and evaulations. This flight safety 
information is received by each GST airfield. It is to be 
available to each sport aviator and parachutist and 
should encourage him to deal with shortcomings in his 
own area, to draw the corresponding conclusions and to 
undertake preventive activity in the field of flight safety. 


There are many collectives which for years have been 
working conscientiously at the air fields, which demon- 
strate good order, fly safely and achieve great results. But 
experience shows that one cannot rely on what has been 
achieved. Otherwise setbacks can occur very quickly. For 
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example, the comrades of the Brandenburg air field flew 
for more than a decade without a mishap. But in May 
1988 a gliding instructor grossly and irresponsibly 
endangered flight safety in the air space—an example of 
how all of GST sport flying was damaged through the 
undisciplined behavior of one comrade. We must deal 
firmly with such manners of behavior everywhere, for we 
can only fly and jump safely if all sport fliers demon- 
strate norms of behavior characterized by a great sense 
of responsibility. 


This presumes, of course, that the leaders, functionaries 
and flying and parachute jumping teachers set a good 
example and meet all corresponding requirements. They 
must act as a model in every respect, because we all know 
that young people, including our flight and jumping 
students and the young military sportsmen, imitate not 
just positive manners of behavior. 


All too often incidences and disturbances are the first 
reason to reflect on many things that had been neglected 
up to then. But it is certainly recognized that order, 
safety, quality and achievement on the ground and in the 
air cannot be achieved with a short-lived action. That 
kind of strategy, born out of the situation, as a rule also 
does not leave behind any lasting effect. Just the fact that 
new fliers and parachutists are constantly joining us 
means that this strategy can become a house of cards, 
which may collapse all too easily. The effort to achieve 
flight safety must therefore permeate all of our work. 


In this context, I want to say a word about the relation- 
ship between the comrades of an air field, between old 
and young, between experienced and the less experi- 
enced. It is only possible for everyone to feel really happy 
in his collective when the correct tone prevails between 
people, when there is a marked atmosphere of trust and 
companionable help and cooperation, where trustwor- 
thiness grows harmoniously through well organized 
training and discipline. 


The analysis of the development of flight safety during 
the 1988 training year points up a number of priorities. 
Derived from the high standard of training which many 
sport fliers and parachutists have achieved, tendencies to 
overestimate one’s own capabilities are increasingly 
noticeable. However, in sport flying it has been proved a 
thousand times that neglecting the principle “safety 
before performance” necessarily leads to exposure to 
danger and incidents. Thus, there were a number of 
incidents in the 1988 training year which clearly had 
their origins in overestimated capabilities. 
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The large number of the training elements, the specific 
demands on the organization and the maintenance of 
safety in the training and the military sport, the often 
objectively caused interruptions in flying or jumping and 
many other things, repeatedly bring up the question of 
how knowledge, capabilities and talents can be sus- 
tained. After ail, in critical situations these are decisive 
in order to act safely. It forces us to undertake all 
theoretical training measures, flight and jumping prepa- 
ration and practice special incident actions, as well as 
ground training, in a regular and carefully organized 
manner, without time pressure and with high standards. 
Routine and superficiality have no place in this context. 


Our training and testing can be designed in a very 
interesting and educational manner if they are based on 
practical conditions, are graphic, adapted to the audi- 
ence, not didactic and dry. Thus, even in a glider it is 
possible to undertake cockpit training based on practical 
conditions which avoids subjectively caused incidents. 
In this context let us just think of the unintentionally 
lifted canopies, of incorrectly read courses in flight (even 
by “old hands’’) or of forgetting to lower landing gears 
before setting down. Having flight students practice 
control movements on the ground or learn new flight 
elements from licensed fliers (for stunt flying, for exam- 
ple) adds considerably to safe flying. 


In examining a large number of disturbances and partic- 
ular cases, we have not, unfortunately, been sufficiently 
able to discover the real reasons which led to the incor- 
rect actions. Judgment is often too quick, and then one 
returns right away to the “usual routine.”” Expertise and 
time, honesty, as well as mutual respect and confidence, 
are necessary in order thoroughly to reveal causes. 
Everyone—the evaluator and in particular the affected 
person—should recognize that during incident investiga- 
tion it is primarily a matter of preventing someone else 
from repeating the same error with perhaps even more 
tragic results. 


Learning from the errors of others means evaluating 
one’s own action—and behavior!—critically, and cor- 
recting them if necessary. That is not always easy. Often, 
long-standing habits must be abandoned. Greater flight 
and jumping safety cannot be accomplished without 
dealing with all issues regarding order and discipline, 
and progress is achieved particularly where an atmo- 
sphere of mutual trust and friendly assistance prevails. 
This is the case for the majority of our collectives. They 
also know that rulings and methodical findings are not to 
be regarded as formal demands, but as sensible action! 
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BCP Theoretical Journal Discusses Reform 
22000052 Sofia NOVO VREME in Bulgarian 
No I, Jan 89 pp 31-41 


[Article by Professor Atanas Ganev, doctor of economic 
sciences; Senior Scientific Associate first class Lyudmir 
Petkov, doctor of economic sciences; and Docent Vidyu 
Videv, candidate of economic sciences: “Problems of the 
Further Development of Agriculture’’} 


[Text] Agriculture in Bulgaria plays an important role in 
the country’s economy and performs important eco- 
nomic, social and political functions. It employs about 
20 percent of the country’s active population; it accounts 
for 15 percent of the national income, some 18-20 
percent of exports and 40 percent of commodity stocks 
going to the internal markets. 


As a whole, the sector has had a difficult development. 
Some results have been achieved. However, with endless 
restructuring and reorganizations, a number of errors 
were made, improper decisions and actions were carried 
out from top to bottom, the stability of organizational- 
production and administrative structures was disturbed 
and end economic indicators in the sector were wors- 
ened. The average annual growth rates of agricultural 
output, for example, indicate quite eloquently the nega- 
tive trends in its development. During the sixth 5-year 
period they averaged 2.9 percent; they averaged 0.9 
percent during the seventh and minus 0.6 percent in the 
eighth. Production profitability declined by several hun- 
dred percent, which blocked the sector from developing 
on an expanded basis. For a number of years the agri- 
cultural enterprises have been unable to meet their bills 
and their wage levels have remained low and unstable. 
All of this has had adverse effects on the mood and 
activities of the labor collectives, managers and special- 
ists in this area and on the production process itself. 
Naturally, all the steps that were taken were dictated by 
the desire to achieve a more efficient organization and 
higher productivity. Viewed through the lens of the past 
and the actual results, however, we are bound to 
acknowledge that many of the steps which were taken 
caused many damages, which are difficult to correct. 
Lasting negative and alarming phenomena and trends 
appeared. Currently it is openly acknowledged that dur- 
ing the period of building socialism a great alienation of 
the people from socialist ownership, apathy and indif- 
ference to public production and a worsening of labor 
discipline occurred. 


Such phenomena began with the accelerated and com- 
prehensive consolidation of the TKZS, but were partic- 
ularly intensified with the development of the APK and 
their constant internal reorganizations. And whereas the 
process of consolidating the TKZS could have been 
justified with the need to develop larger and more viable 
farms and, as a rule, was accepted by the local popula- 
tion, such was not the case with the development of the 
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APK. The aching for and nostalgia felt by the population 
and most of the specialists and managers for the coop- 
erative farms have remained to this day. Comprehen- 
sively, and within a short time, APK were developed on 
a purely administrative basis. The large and unjustified 
dimensions of the APK and the excessive centralization 
of power and funds led to the fast stripping of the villages 
of leading cadres and specialists and accelerated migra- 
tion processes. It is true that the concentration of facili- 
ties made it possible to develop in some areas modern 
livestock farms and crop growing areas, to increase 
production specialization and solve some social prob- 
lems. Nonetheless, the smaller settlements found them- 
selves in a particularly difficult situation. Here virtually 
nothing was done and even that which had already been 
created was wrecked. Such negative phenomena intensi- 
fied even further the lack of confidence and trust of the 
people in the APK. The problems particularly worsened 
after the autonomy of the TKZS and the DZS was lost 
with the APK and the latter became unified juridical 
persons of uncontrolled size, disturbed internal organi- 
zational-production and management structure and lack 
of stability. All of this contributed to emphasizing most 
strongly the validity of Comrade Todor Zhivkov’s state- 
ment, concerning the conditions prevailing in agricul- 
ture: “*... For that reason, we must reconsider the most 
important task at the present stage of restructuring: We 
must develop an interest in surmounting the alienation 
of the people from socialist property and their conver- 
sion into an active first-rate representative of the author- 
ity at their work places, and the development of their 
initiative.” 


The basic problem may be reduced to how to promote a 
lasting economic interest in production and farm work 
in the people, how to reach the individual so that he 
could work better and more conscientiously and without 
administrative coercion, and produce the goods needed 
by society without this being done at the expense of 
worsening the productive qualities of the land, the live- 
stock and the other means of production and without 
making use of hard, exhausting and primitive produc- 
tion methods. We must acknowledge that the key to the 
solution of this problem has still not been found despite 
the numerous authoritative fora and a number of legal 
documents issued in this sector. Instead of eliminating or 
reducing, weaknesses and shortcomings are intensifying 
and becoming the main hindrance to the further devel- 
opment of agricultural production. We have still not 
found or, for a variety of reasons, are not applying the 
kinds of forms and mechanisms of management which 
would turn the enterprise, the settlement, the mayoralty 
and the individual working person into the real bearers 
of power and the actual of what has been entrusted to 
them to manage and produce. Rights and obligations 
have been scattered and assigned to a number of man- 
agements and authorities, the least among whom are 
those who are the true owners and managers of a given 
territory and production assets and on whom end pro- 
duction results depend. Consequently, a great lack of 
clarity remains in our country as to who is the direct 
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owner and manager of the land and the other objects of 
socialist Ownership in the sector, and who is most 
directly responsible for their proper management and 
rational utilization. Under such circumstances one could 
expect nothing other than negligence, reduced responsi- 
bility and carelessness toward socialist public property 
and production. That is why the first problem which 
deserves the greatest attention and profound clarifica- 
tion and solution is that of the subjects of agricultural 
management, 1.e., the problem of who should be the true 
owner and manager of the land and other means of 
production and who, in the final account, should be held 
responsible for the end results of production and use the 
created goods. 


The starting position and basic prerequisites for leading 
the toiling peasants out of a condition of alienation and 
indifference toward the fate of the objects of socialist 
ownership and production results require the solution of 
a set of interrelated organizational-economic and social 
problems. 


First. Acknowledging that the direct producers have the 
right to ownership of the land and the remaining means 
of production, with all consequences stemming from this 
fact. Asserting, under the new circumstances, the stipu- 
lation that “the land belongs to those who farm it” 1s of 
major and basic significance in terms of the forms and 
subjects of management as well. It is consistent with the 
historically developed reality in Bulgarian agriculture. 
This is a reality the consideration of which, during 
certain periods, yielded high and stable rates of develop- 
ment of our agriculture and a deserved acknowledgment 
and reputation of a creative approach taken by the BCP 
in socialist restructuring and the development of the 
sector. Practical experience indicates that efforts to 
alienate ownership from management in agriculture, 
without the existence of an objective need to do this, 
have resulted in a decline in the pace of economic 
growth. 


Cooperative agricultural enterprises, which are 
described as brigades with the status of enterprises 
inaccurately and improperly, must be the real owners of 
the land and the other means of production in agricul- 
ture. All other organizational forms (APK, NPK, PAK 
and others), which were introduced in agriculture 
administratively, cannot, by virtue of economic logic 
and historical justice, be considered owners of the land 
and the other means of production and, on this basis, be 
granted to the individual subjects of management and 
use. 


Second. The real owners of the land and the other means of 
production—the agricultural enterprises—must be granted 
real rights and responsibilities in choosing their forms of 
production organization and handling production results 
in accordance with the socialist principles of economic 
management and in the development of internal economic 
structures and specific management subjects. Under these 
circumstances, it is clear that the subjects of management 
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in agriculture could be the toiling peasants and other 
citizens engaged primarily in the production of agricultural 
commodities in order to satisfy public needs, organized in 
production collectives (brigades, farms, links and groups) 
within agricultural enterprises and, in some types of pro- 
duction and areas, also outside them, operating under a 
variety of organizational forms such as leasing, etc. It 
would be wrong to question the strength and possibilities 
of organizing a modern production process with the help of 
public farms. Collective agricultural enterprises, in which 
the principles of production cooperation will be applied in 
full, have been and will remain the basic form of manage- 
ment. 


Third. Simplifying the rather complex and inefficient 
hierarchical structure in farm management, which will 
help to convert from a multiple to a two-step organiza- 
tional and management structure. On this basis the 
functions of the owner and the manager (the agricultural 
enterprise and the various management subjects) can be 
easily and accurately demarcated; there will be a real 
reduction in the administrative-management apparatus 
and the trend of pitting production workers against 
managers will be eliminated. 


Fourth. Introducing stability in existing organizational 
forms and structures through the proper definition of 
priorities within the “production forces-scientific and 
technical progress-organizational forms” system. 


This leads to the conclusion that the development of an 
efficiently operating system of management subjects 
requires a Clarification of the question of the basic 
structural unit in agriculture. Unless we underestimate 
the historical approach and our current experience and 
that of the other socialist countries, we can confidently 
state that the cooperative farm, i.e., the agricultural 
enterprise, with all of its rights, obligations and respon- 
sibilities, and without any other administrative units and 
local superiors, is and should continue to be the basic 
structural unit in agriculture. It would be expedient for 
the agricultural enterprise to develop and strengthen 
without determining in advance what it could and what 
it could not do. The enterprise alone must have the right 
to decide who could be its partner and the purpose of the 
partnership, on an economic basis. No other alternative 
can be extensively applied without exerting administra- 
tive pressure. 


The establishment of the enterprise as the basic struc- 
tural unit and the creation of secure and lasting guaran- 
tees for its stability and autonomy in the organization of 
the production process and identifying the specific sub- 
jects of management provide the greatest opportunities 
for production intensification and for applying the 
advantages of the socialist management system and 
solving the social problems of the people and of the 
Bulgarian village. As indicated by the experience gained 
after 9 September 1944, the problems of agriculture 
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cannot be solved successfully unless we adopt a compre- 
hensive approach to the problems of the Bulgarian 
village as a place for living, working and recreation, 
spiritual and cultural growth and raising, educating and 
training the growing generation. In this respect, as the 
basic structural unit with of a cooperative and broadly 
democratic nature, the agricultural enterprise is irre- 
placeable. It is exclusively the collective enterprise, 
together with the mayoralty, that have the greatest inter- 
est and that are the only ones to have real opportunities 
for directing and using their own or their assigned means 
of development of the Bulgarian village. Under the new 
circumstances, this is a basic prerequisite for the repro- 
duction of the class of toiling peasants, with their char- 
acteristic features such as industriousness, a proprietary 
attitude toward the land and other means of production, 
united work and personal involvement in solving com- 
mon production, social and other problems. The experi- 
ence of the leading agricultural enterprises both in our 
country and in the remaining socialist countries con- 
firms the accuracy of the concept which has been 
asserted in socialist economic theory and adopted in 
practice, on the role and place of the enterprise in this 
respect. 


In addition to the other ways and means of providing 
new jobs, the agricultural enterprises have by no means 
exhausted their potential. Furthermore, through the 
development of processing, servicing and other types of 
activities, the agricultural enterprises are creating condi- 
tions for the more efficient use of raw materials, by 
closing the “production-processing” chain and increas- 
ing their income and, not least, ensuring the easier and 
more efficient handling of manpower which will remain 
one of the most characteristic features of agricultural 
production. The experience of leading agricultural enter- 
prises in the socialist countries indicates that in this 
respect as well the possibilities of the agricultural enter- 
prises remain much greater and by no means fully used. 
The results of the development of such activities are 
manifested not only in the high income earned but also 
the opening of jobs considered very prestigious and are 
therefore a means of attracting and reproducing highly 
skilled manpower. In turn, this is a guarantee for enhanc- 
ing the overall professional and cultural standards of the 
working people in the countryside as a production- 
economic and social unit. 


The socialist agricultural enterprise is most fully consis- 
tent also with the relatively high level of production 
concentration and specialization which has _ been 
attained, and the developed large-scale and technically 
modern material and technical base in the main sectors 
and production facilities. In terms of its size and mate- 
rial and financial resources (with a right price and 
taxation policy) the agricultural enterprise provides wide 
scope for the utilization, above all, of highly efficient 
equipment and modern technology and for applying the 
achievements of scientific and technical progress in all 
sectors and production facilities on the basis of efficient 
cooperation and division of labor. 
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These arguments favor the collective agricultural enter- 
prises which are both owners and managers of the land 
and the other means of production, arguments which 
cannot be questioned. The only question which needs 
further clarification applies to establishing the so-called 
optimal dimensions, which vary by individual sector, 
production facility and part of the country. These are 
dimensions in which the most highly productive equip- 
ment and contemporary technology are combined with 
the most advanced production organization and man- 
agement. Obviously, considered from this viewpoint, 
family and individual farms expose their limited nature 
and lack of future under socialist conditions. The lack of 
such opportunities for development of production spe- 
cialization and concentration is the manifestation of the 
main shortcomings of family and individual farms in 
some socialist and developed capitalist countries. 


Agricultural enterprises. like enterprises in other eco- 
nomic sectors, must develop their activities on the basis 
of cost accounting as independent juridical persons. 


Based on the nature of the production process and other 
objective conditions which have developed on the terri- 
tory of individual areas, municipalities and settlements, 
two basic types of production enterprises can be estab- 
lished in agriculture: cooperative farms, specializing in 
the production of specific types of farm commodities; 
and cooperative agricultural enterprises engaged in the 
production and processing of agricultural commodities. 
Such enterprises will be more consistent with the objec- 
tive requirements and laws governing the social division 
and cooperation of labor and the existing trends and 
need to develop contemporary small modules engaged in 
the production of bread and bakery goods, and meat, 
dairy, vegetable, fruit and other products. Along with 
these two basic types of enterprises, servicing enterprises 
would operate as well in agriculture: repair, transporta- 
tion, agrochemical, fodder procurement, construction, 
etc. 


Practical experience has convincingly proved that it is 
essentially because of their large size that the agroindus- 
trial complexes are unable to fulfill enterprise functions 
as unified juridical persons. This was the reason for their 
dismantling and frequent reorganization of their internal 
subdivisions (TKZS and DZS, branch farms, sectorial 
enterprises, production sections, new-type brigades, bri- 
gades with enterprise status, technological units with 
essential brigade functions, and so on). 


Under such circumstances, a large percentage of the 
existing “brigades” within the enterprises and some of 
the agroindustrial complexes themselves, whose dimen- 
sions and production structure are consistent with man- 
ageability requirements, could develop and have guaran- 
teed self-support and self-financing. In all other cases, in 
order to be converted into enterprises, the “brigades” 
and the APK should be subject to certain changes. 
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In accordance with the broad democratic nature inher- 
ent in socialist agriculture, it would be expedient in the 
future as well to grant the working people the rights and 
opportunities to decide for themselves questions about 
the size, production structure and territorial organiza- 
tion of agricultural enterprises. The application of this 
approach is a major prerequisite in eliminating alien- 
ation and indifference and restoring and ensuring the 
further development of the experience and traditions 
acquired over decades in the development of the sector. 
The agricultural enterprises should be given the real right 
to decide by themselves and on a voluntary basis 
whether to participate, what types of production and 
activities to engage in, and under what circumstances, in 
a variety of agricultural, agroindustrial and other eco- 
nomic formations or associations. It is thus that the 
tasks, rights and obligations of the different formations 
and associations will be determined by member enter- 
prises. This will avoid the current faulty practice of 
standardized, comprehensive and stereotyped develop- 
ment of such units regardless of specific conditions and 
interests. Consequently, such associations will be based 
not only on the territorial principle but also on economic 
interests, regardless of the territorial boundaries of set- 
tlements and municipalities. 


Thus developed, such economic formations will be of a 
cooperative nature. For that reason it would be improper 
to assign to them state functions and rights to manage 
the land and the other means of production owned by 
member-enterprises. This approach cannot be adopted 
while retaining the current APK and merely changing 
their functions. 


The major capacities (industrial, service or for the pro- 
duction of some types of agricultural commodities), built 
with the jointly owned funds of the APK could develop 
into associations of enterprises which actually partici- 
pated in their creation. Should an enterprise decline to 
participate in the activities of the association, it should 
receive a compensation. 


The problems of the place and role of specialized enter- 
prises producing eggs, poultry meat and pork, which are 
currently included in the organizational structure of 
specialized economic trusts, could be solved in a new 
light. They too could be included in associations. This is 
encouraged by their territorial proximity with agricul- 
tural enterprises which produce the fodder they need. 


It would also be expedient for the various branches of the 
canning, dairy, fodder and other processing industries to 
develop into associated enterprises. Such associated 
enterprises would find it easier to coordinate their pro- 
duction programs with those of the agricultural enter- 
prises and react relatively faster to the fluctuating situa- 
tion on the domestic and international markets. On that 
basis the role of the respective economic trusts would be 
enhanced by directing their activities mainly toward 
managing foreign economic relations and developing 
scientific and technical progress. 
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Conditions are being created in the agricultural enter- 
prises for building a streamlined internal organizational 
structure consisting of brigades, livestock farms, groups, 
and others, operating on the basis of internal cost 
accounting. The precise determination of the type, num- 
ber and size of such subdivisions requires specific deci- 
sions, based on the level of production concentration 
and specialization, the level of mechanization of pro- 
cesses and applied technologies and the overall standard 
of production organization and cadre tra‘ning. In larger 
agricultural enterprises with a complex production struc- 
ture and encompassing a higher number of settlements, 
and the organization of brigades as the basic structural 
subdivisions of the farm is mandatory and necessary. 
Brigades must be set up also in the smaller settlements, 
which will also lead to a greater release of the social 
energy of the working people in implementing the system 
of measures both in terms of agricultural production and 
the development of the settlement itself. 


Contracting groups could be put under the direct juris- 
diction of the enterprise’s management in smaller agri- 
cultural enterprises and compact production facilities. 
Thus, for example, in grain and feed production, where 
high level mechanization of production processes has 
been achieved, in frequent cases the groups could be 
granted greater autonomy and perform the functions of a 
primary labor collective. Furthermore, it would be accu- 
rate and expedient to develop mixed internal organiza- 
tional structures consisting of brigades and contract 
groups under central administration in a number of 
agricultural enterprises. 


Regardless of the internal organizational structure of the 
enterprise, such subdivisions would be the subjects in 
charge of managing the land and the other means of 
production. 


Both collective as well as family and individual forms of 
contract work within agricultural enterprises can be 
applied on the level reached in production concentration 
and specialization. With a high degree of production 
mechanization and the existence of established group 
capacities (whose break-up is either impossible or eco- 
nomically inexpedient), collective contracting methods 
must unquestionably be used. In other production facil- 
ities different varieties of contracting (family and indi- 
vidual) would be considerably more effective. 


It would be expedient, in order to surmount the scarcity 
of some agricultural products, particularly in depopu- 
lated areas, to lease land and other means of production 
to individual groups, families and individual producers. 
Under such circumstances, this form of organization of 
agricultural production would be adequate in many 
mountainous and semimountainous districts, where 
large areas of land have been neglected or in which, given 
the current forms of organization, production is ineffi- 
cient. A greater autonomy of lessees in establishing their 
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production structure and way of marketing their output 
would increase their interest in the more efficient use of 
landscape features and material and technical facilities. 


The second problem in surmounting alienation from 
socialist Ownership and increasing agricultural produc- 
tion and its efficiency is instilling lasting economic 
interest in the producers who manage the means of 
production, through the use of a system of economic 
instruments and regulatory agents. 


In the use of the new forms of organization of production 
and management as a radical means of eliminating 
alienation and ensuring the return of the people to the 
land and their conversion into true managers, two essen- 
tial aspects exist: ensuring the independence of the 
farmer and creating conditions and guarantees of income 
for the farmers. These basic features will become mean- 
ingful in agricultural management practices only if the 
specific nature of managing means of production is 
taken into consideration in developing the management 
mechanisms. 


The mechanism of the relationship between the owner 
and the manager of means of production should take 
into consideration the specific nature and extent of their 
features. In contract work the autonomy of the manager 
is relative, to a certain extent. The manager deals directly 
with the owner of the means of production, the enter- 
prise. The enterprise grants him the basic means of 
production, provides him with material and technical 
Supplies and services, and purchases contracted for 
goods. Through the enterprise the contractor earns an 
income, compensations, social security. and others. 
Under a leasing contract the autonomy of the manager is 
total. His link with the owner of the means or production 
is achieved only through the payment of the lease. 


- The mechanisms through which the autonomy of the 
farmer is achieved are several: 


First. The term of managing the land and the other 
means of production. In order to make fuller use of the 
possibilities of the new forms and create a lasting interest 
on the part of the manager, contracts must be signed for 
longer periods of time, specifically based on the means of 
farming, nature of the production process, means of 
production used, etc. The specific nature of the individ- 
ual means of production also determine the system of 
indicators which describe their status at the time their 
owner allows their use and, conversely, when the man- 
ager returns them to the owner at the expiration of the 
term. On this basis the cost of maintaining them in a 
state which will guarantee the implementation of the 
production program and the individual contribution of 
the manager in their utilization can be precisely defined. 


Second. Voluntary participation in developing the tar- 
gets of management. This will not only democratize the 
production process but, all other conditions being equal, 
will enhance responsibility for labor results. 
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Asarule, the smaller voluntary collectives achieve better 
production and economic results. The smaller they are, 
the lesser is the equalization of their wages, the stronger 
becomes their sociopsychological climate and the more 
favorable become the opportunities of the individual 
and the possibility of combining within him the func- 
tions of performer and manager of the production pro- 
cess. The level of control and mutual control is 
enhanced; the practical use of opportunities for the full 
manifestation of personal interests and their guidance 
assumes a clear shape. 


Third. The possibility of independent organization of 
production. This is necessitated by the specific nature of 
agricultural production, its biological nature, spatial 
dispersion and variety which tolerate no mandatory 
stereotype whatsoever. 


Fourth. Granting the opportunity for free choice of the 
subject of activities, i.e., for converting from “‘pro- 
duction based on obligation” to “production based on 
interest.” The latter presumes and demands the use of 
economic planning and management methods through 
the development of commodity-monetary relations. The 
execution of the state order should be guaranteed not 
through administrative pressure from above but by guid- 
ing the interests of the farmer. Environmental conditions 
are a natural form of placing orders, for they restrict and, 
to a certain extent, dictate the type of production of a 
specific farm commodity or in one area or another. The 
fuller use of all economic management tools, such as 
prices, financial-credit mechanisms, wages, distribution 
of capital investments, and so on, must be used more 
fully in this process. 


Fifth. The right to choose economic partners based on 
economic interests. The development of this process will 
provide opportunities for the more efficient use of nat- 
ural and economic resources and for meeting the needs 
of the market for agricultural commodities and services. 
This will also eliminate the harmful monopoly status of 
purchasing organizations and increase competition 
among the direct producers of agricultural commodities. 


Providing conditions and guarantees for earning the type 
of income which the farmer needs for his subsistence and 
for reproduction of both manpower and the farm, is 
related to the means of utilization of the basic economic 
instruments for settling relations between the owner and 
the manager. 


The market and prices play the main role in providing 
conditions for earning revenue as a result of good man- 
agement of the means of production. Both also largely 
determine the nature of the stipulation according to 
which the end revenue of the farmers, used for purposes 
of accumulation and consumption, “must be what will 
remain after settling their accounts in full.”? This calls 
for changes in the organization of the market, which will 
also lead to respective changes in price setting and the 
level and correlation of prices as its attributes. In this 
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case we must take into consideration the objective law 
according to which socially necessary expenditures 
develop in the course of the production process but, as 
such, they appear and are acknowledged exclusively in 
the course of the actual exchange of goods. The price- 
setting system we have used so far was unable to develop 
an equivalent exchange. For that reason the shortage of 
agricultural commodities on the market increases while 
the economic condition of the producers does not 
improve. Deformations in the purchase prices of agricul- 
tural commodities are also paralleled by a drastic 
increase in the gap between them and the prices of means 
of production, which adversely affects the situation of 
the economic units. The centralized setting of prices of 
numerous products could temporarily surmount defor- 
mations and disparities but is not a strong guarantee for 
the future, for it eliminates the objective mechanism 
used in determining the price levels—the market as such. 
Retaining state orders in their present aspect and impos- 
ing On a centralized basis a price level eliminates the 
autonomy of the producer and the market and, therefore, 
the major reserves they contain. Present practices have 
led to a monopoly status of purchasing organizations and 
producers of means of production and material and 
technical procurement, who became practically indepen- 
dent both of producers of agricultural commodities and 
consumers of the same. Such a system cannot be 
described as real trade. Increasing the initiative of the 
manager of means of production demands a decisive 
change !n price setting and, through it, in the level of and 
correlation between prices. The state authorities could 
abandon the centralized formulation and approval of 
wholesale prices for all agricultural commodities and 
means of production. Maximal prices must be set only in 
the case of the most important strategic commodities, 
reflecting expenditures under the most adverse produc- 
tion conditions of the individual commodity in areas 
specialized tn its production. It is thus that the market- 
place conditions for the sale of goods will become a 
powerful means of guiding the interest and initiative of 
the managers and replace administrative with economic 
production management and eliminate monopoly in 
production and trade. 


All other conditions being equal, the possibility of the 
manager to earn an income will also depend on the amount 
of the payments which he must make out of his earnings. 
The present mechanism of withholdings from the income 
Oo! agricultural organizations was inconsistent with the 
requirement of providing the necessary funds for 
expanded reproduction. Withholdings for the centralized 
cash fund and for the superior organizations, as practiced 
over the last 10-15 years, were not consistent with the size 
of the overall earned income. The amount of the basic 
yayments to the budget—the rental tax—had been sepa- 
rated from its economic base—the differentiated payment 
based on fertility and location. Its objective amount can be 
defined only if producer prices are based on production 
costs on the least fertile land plots. We know that so far 
these prices reflected the average and, in some cases, 
above-average conditions, which has the most detrimental 
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effect on the economic condition of producers in the 
semimountainous and mountainous parts of the country. 
The new forms of managing the land and other means of 
production will be more responsive to the distribution of 
the farmer’s income, for in this case he will be involved 
more profoundly with the market and, consequently, 
assume greater risks. For that reason payment from his 
income must be based on and consistent with the require- 
ment of expanded reproduction. 


The new economic management forms, however, raise 
two basic capital questions. First, is it necessary to have 
rental payments for the land and the other means of 
production and, second, what principle should be 
applied in determining the amount of such payments? 


Lease payments can be made only when we have a sepa- 
ration between the management of the land and the other 
means of production from their owner. Most of the cur- 
rently farmed land is owned by the cooperatives. It consists 
mainly of land owned by the cooperative members. Sub- 
sequently, after the APK were created, it included the land 
of the state farms. All basic means of production were at 
that point the results of the efforts of TKZS members and 
DZS workers and, later, of the members of the APK. On 
the basis of this historical feature of the ownership of the 
land and the other means of production, as well as the 
nature of the lease payment, the conclusion may be drawn 
that lease payment must be made only by managers who 
are not essentially employed by the enterprise, for it is only 
in that case that we separate management of the means of 
production from their owner. Lease payments will exist 
when the enterprise leases the land, buildings and other 
means of production to be managed by outsiders. The 
amount of the lease payments essentially reflects the 
fertility of the land and should be appropriated by the 
enterprise-owner. 


Some of the income of the farms should also be concen- 
trated in the centralized monetary fund of the state. The 
amount of the taxes withheld, however, should not be 
based on the old methods, due to the fact that the sector 
is in a difficult economic straits. It would be economi- 
cally expedient and proper to withhold from the farms 
funds for the centralized monetary fund of the state only 
with a single payment the amount of which must be 
based on earned net income. 


The economic strengthening of agriculture also requires 
changes in the insurance system applicd in the sector, 
which would take into consideration specific production 
conditions. 


These problems demand a fast solution in order to allow 
the sector to stabilize its organizational-production and 
management structures and introduce a more stable 
specific mechanism for the flexible management of pro- 
duction and for identifying reserves for increasing the 
volume and reducing the cost of output. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Economic Reform Controversy Viewed 
24000092 Prague LIDOVE NOVINY in Czech 
Jan 89 p1l 


[Article by “Es” in the “independent newspaper” pub- 
lished by “Czech political opposition”: “Matejka vs 
Matejka”’} 


[Text] 


Belated Struggle for the Character of the Economic 
Reform 


When in the closing days of 1987 the “Principles for 
Restructuring the CSSR Economic Mechanism” were 
published, the following joke made the rounds among 
the initiated: What does it take to finally get our eco- 
nomic reform under way? The answer: Exchange 
Matejka for Matejka. It so happened that in the Planned 
Economic Management Committee Ladislav Matejka 
was replaced by Jaromir Matejka, who has been organiz- 
ing the work of clarifying the concept of restructuring for 
some time. 


However, the “Principles,” the production of which met 
with great resistance from antireformist tendencies even 
at the very summit of the power pyramid, were originally 
planned to be published only at the end of 1987. But the 
unexpected acceleration of the economic reform in the 
USSR, represented by the draft law on enterprise, down- 
right revolutionary for the times, which even counted 
with a “revisionist”’ self-management, forced the appro- 
priate authorities to hurriedly publish the “Principles” 
as they appeared at the time. Obviously, the idea was to 
obviate the impression that in the CSSR reforms take 
place only under external pressure. 


Now almost two years later it seems that the old joke has 
become topical again. HOSPODARSKE NOVINY No 
43 published an article called “Doubts About the Quality 
of the Directive on Restructuring,” which pointed out 
the substantial systemic incongruity and inconsistencies 
in the concept of the planned reform (especially the 
retention of the old mechanism of central planning and 
the pricing mechanism), and the ensuing probability that 
it will end in failure just like the previous reforms. The 
author of the article was again Matejka, this time Milan 
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for a change, a professor at the Schooi of Economics. It 
almost seems that the phenomenon Mateyka !s becoming 
the main Czechoslovak specific of economic reform 


The article understandably met with great response and 
the demand for HOSPODARSKE NOVINY No 43 went 
considerably beyond the circle of interested specialists. 
Everyone was asking in amazement: what ts 1t supposed 
to mean? Eng I. Malec, in his letter, an excerpt of which 
was published among the responses in HOSPODARSKE 
NOVINY No 48, truly put his finger on it when he wrote 
that M. Matejka “actually is not saying anything new, 
but I admire the courage of the author to put his 
Signature under something that 1s common knowledge.” 
Establishment economists generally commented on it by 
saying that the author is only “cutting his own throat.” 


Those who knew that the article was laying around the 
editors’ office for months asked first of all why it was 
published just now, immediately after the departure of 
L. Strougal, under whose wing the criticized shape of the 
reform was being formulated. Was it actually done in the 
interest of intensifying the reform, making it less of a half 
measure? 


A mere few weeks after the publication of the article by 
M. Matejka it became obvious that it will be hardly 
possible to answer this question positively. First of all, 
HOSPODARSKE NOVINY itself did not continue the 
discussion and returned to the matter only once in No 
48, where it printed the answer by J. Matejka and some 
readers’ responses to which it did not devote even an 
entire page. Jaromir Matejka defended his baby. But he 
was in a very difficult situation. He certainly could not 
afford to explain publicly the maladies of this baby by 
the extraordinary difficulties accompanying its birth 
After all, at that time it was still a sin to speak out loud 
about profit (so calling it “net revenue” got around that 
problem), not even mentioning other, even worse ideo- 
logical barriers. And what about all those wars with the 
bureaucrats at the ministries and other bureacrats with 
important powers, who poured cold water on everything 
that interfered with well-established mechanisms. And 
that in a situation when all “law-giving’ power in the 
economy belongs to the State Planning Commission, 
that physical embodiment of the administrative-direc- 
tive economic mechanism, the Planned Economic Man- 
agement Committee having only an advisory status. Al! 
that could not result in anything other than half mea- 
sures and systemic incongruity. 


And to all that was now added the direct personal 
jeopardy stemming from Strougal’s fall. A romantic hero 
would have had to slam the door a long time ago and go 
and make a living some other way. But J. Matejka keeps 
defending his baby whose ill health has now been noted 
publicly. It is hard to say if he does that because—as 
sometimes happens to parents—he loves it so much that 
even its maladies appear to him as charms, or because he 
is not able to accept the offered remedial measures, and 
Slamming the door he considers (probably not without 
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justification) as on par with committing hara-kiri. And 
so in the reply to his namesake he insisted that he 
“missed the target” and that the problems, which he 
pointed out, he either made up or that they will be 
resolved “‘only afterwards.” 


But even that meager selection of responses which 
HOSPODARSKE NOVINY No 48 published testifies to 
the fact that particularly people from “below,” going by 
their practical experiences, agree with Milan Matejka’s 
criticism. An exception was only Dr O. Schwarz, director 
of the department store Kotva, a rather exceptional type 
of entrepreneur, who, just like Eng Cuba from Slusovice, 
can manage to discover and utilize entrepreneurial 
opportunities in any mechanism, even a centrally 
directed one. He accused M. Matejka of “over-theorizing 
the entire question.” For people such as he it will be, of 
course, sufficient if the restructuring leads to a “‘strength- 
ening of the independent role of enterprises,” because 
then they will have substantially more opportunity to use 
their exceptional entrepreneurial capabilities. However, 
I do not see what macroeconomic consequences (partic- 
ularly the acceleration of inflation) such a “sirength- 
ening” will have, if it is not accompanied by adequate 
changes in the instruments of the central management of 
the economy, which is exactly the main weak point of the 
planned reform, and M. Matejka rightly pointed that 
out. 


Dr Schwarz also did not grasp at all the true meaning of 
the closing proposal by M. Matejka, who recommended 
to “entrust the economic reform to a group of specialists 
whose thinking and existence are not linked to the 
system being reformed....to people, who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the current theory of commodity pro- 
duction and who are moreover able to see problems in 
their mutual connections and under socialist condi- 
tions.”” Where in that is that “team of chosen econo- 
mists-theoreticians?” But let Dr Schwarz hear perhaps 
from Jaromir Matejka what attitude toward the reform is 
held by those people whose “thinking and existence are 
linked to the system being reformed.” Most likely that is 
not necessary, Dr Schwarz obviously knows it very well. 


One thing is already certain: the federal government 
publicly announced (11/24) that—in contrast to M. 
Matejka and others who agree with him—it does not 
have any doubts about the quality of the directives on 
restructuring, because “thus far the progress of the work 
on the restructuring as well as the implementation of its 
individual elements fully prove that the principles and 
tenets contained in these documents are well-founded. 


Now the question is only whether the professor at the 
School of Economics Eng Milan Matejka, will “cut his 
own throat.” In this respect perhaps some restructuring 
has already taken place after all. 
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‘Devaluation’ of Currency Discussed 
24000090 Prague LIDOVE NOVINY in Czech 
Jan 89 p 10 


[Article by Rudolf Zukal in the “independent newspa- 
per” published by “Czech political opposition”: “*Deval- 
uation of CS Currency” 


[Text] Beginning | January of this year, the so-called 
single-unit exchange rate of the koruna has been intro- 
duced. In contrast to the former official exchange rate of 
the koruna, the new exchange rate with the currencies of 
nonsocialist countries and Yugoslavia for commercial 
transactions will be increased 2.75 times, and for non- 
commercial transactions 1.75 times. The difference in 
the increase between the commercial and noncommer- 
cial transactions is given by the fact that in foreign trade 
wholesale prices are used, whereas in noncommercial 
transactions (tourism, etc.) retail prices are used, which 
in Our case are considerably subsidized. 


This acknowledges officially the overvaluation of our 
currency which is thus being devalued, that is, it is being 
revalued in relation to the convertible currencies. It is 
without question a step in the right direction, aimed at 
creating a more realistic relationship of the koruria to 
foreign currencies with the long-term goal to make it 
finally convertible, which is one of the basic marks of an 
advanced country. 


By introducing the single-unit exchange rate we are 
doing basically what we have been doing until now 
covertly to a greater or lesser degree, It is interesting that 
this correct, basically cosmetic measure, engendered a 
distrust toward our currency among the public, which 
was manifested by an increase in purchases of all goods. 


The currency exchange rate is a very important eco- 
nomic instrument which links the country to the rest of 
the world. It is a true value yardstick which ts used to 
measure al} economic relations with foreign countries. 
That is why a correct—realistic rate is very important. 
Otherwise distortions in mutual trade and other trans- 
actions and comparisons occur. If the rate 1s set unreal- 
istically, if it does not accord with mutual value relation- 
ships, it leads to the creation of the so-called black 
market rates which often differ substantially from the 
official rates fixed by the state. The law of establishing 
values through supply and demand thus asserts itself 
despite all the measures and interventions by the state. 
And that is the classic case of how the exchange rate of 
our koruna has been developing. 


The official exchange rate of the koruna was fixed during 
the currency reform of 1953. Foliowing the Soviet exam- 
ple, the gold content of our currency was set high and 
amounted to 0.123426 grams of pure gold. The exchange 
rate of the koruna against foreign currencies was set 
according to this gold content, so that, for example, 
US$1.00 was worth Kcs 7.20. This was a conscious 
ignoring of the laws of value and an overvaluation of our 
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currency. The rate of the koruna was not commensurate 
with its purchasing power, and it is estimated that it was 
overvalued by 30-40 percent at a minimum. Prior to the 
currency reform, the dollar was worth Kcs 50.00, while 
its value on the black market was even higher. The 
revenue and price level was recalculated at 1:5 in the 
currency reform, so that the rate of the dollar should 
have been at least Kcs 10, not Kcs 7.20. This economi- 
cally faulty transaction was made on the assumption, 
influenced by ideology, that capitalism was undergoing a 
permanent crisis and inflation, whereas in socialism a 
faster rate of growth of productivity and living standard 
will take place. Thus the rate of the koruna will become 
realistic in a short time. But it so happened that the 
development went the other way around. (In 1970, we 
paid according to our official rate Kcs 196.50 for DM 
100, in 1987 already Kcs 300.50, that means an increase 
in the exchange rate of the mark of 52.7 percent). The 
exchange rate of the koruna was becomming increasingly 
unrealistic. 


As a result of the monopoly in foreign trade and the 
monopoly in foreign exchange, all differences stemming 
from the unrealistic exchange rate of the koruna were 
adjusted out of the state budget. Enterprises had no 
interest in the development of prices abroad, they had no 
interest in the unrealistic exchange rate of the koruna, 
because they always got their prices, often exaggerated, 
which they commanded as a result of their monopolistic 
status and absence of competition. Only the state budget 
was becoming more and more burdened by the differ- 
ences arising from the foreign exchange rates. Subsidies 
grew, and a realistic value comparison with develop- 
ments abroad was being lost. The isolation of our econ- 
omy from the technological and economic development 
in the world increased also the unrealistic exchange rate 
of the koruna. 


Tourism at that time was minimal. It was the era of the 
cold war, so that the unrealistic exchange rate of the 
koruna did not adversely affect the area of noncommer- 
cial transactions very much either. Of course, when our 
internal prices were calculated by the official exchange 
rate, Czechoslovakia belonged among the most expen- 
sive countries in the world. That influenced the numbers 
of tourists visiting our country accordingly. 


Of course, after the cold war ended, there was an 
enormous increase in tourism and we needed to gain 
resources from this sector. In 1957 we have therefore 
begun to give foreign tourists special supplements to the 
official exchange rate, so that their stay with us would 
become less expensive. (In 1988 this special supplement 
amounted to 75 percent.) This led to the creation of a 
multiple-unit exchange rate of the koruna, consisting of 
the official exchange rate and the supplement. 


Despite this preferential exchange rate, it was cheaper 
for foreigners to buy our korunas on the black market. 
(Where the exchange rate was much better.) For that 
reason the so-called mandatory exchange of a certain 
amount of currency per day of stay was introduced. 
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From our tourists travelling to the West, on the other 
hand, we demanded surcharges to the official rate of 
exchange. In order to prevent a great demand for foreign 
currencies, we introduced, besides the administrative 
restrictions (the well known secured sum of hard cur- 
rency), also two types of surcharges. The first one 
amounted to 75 percent of the official exchange rate, and 
on top of that sum also another one of 125 percent for 
the development of tourism. 


To illustrate, I shall cite a typical example: In 1988 the 
official exchange rate was Kcs 300.00 for DM 100.00. A 
Western tourist of course received Kes 525.00 for DM 
100.00 (official rate plus a 75 percent supplement). Our 
citizens, who obtained a secured sum of hard currency, 
paid Kcs 1,181.00 for DM 100.00 (official rate plus 67 
percent surcharge plus 125 percent of the total sum for 
the development of tourism). These principles will basi- 
cally continue to be in effect this year as well, but the 
current 75 percent surcharge will be incorporated into 
the single-unit exchange rate for noncommercial trans- 
actions. The surcharge for tourism will remain. Thus we 
are talking truly only about a cosmetic adjustment. 


In tourism among socialist countries, too, the official 
exchange rates were abandoned because they did not 
concord with value relationships, and the so- called 
exchange rates for noncommercial transactions are being 
used instead. These are published in the exchange rate 
listings of the State Bank and they differ from the official 
rates of exchange (the official exchange rate of the ruble 
is Kes 8.00, the noncommercial rate is Kcs 10.00.) 


In working out the economic reform of the sixties, the 
expectation was, of course, to introduce a realistic 
exchange rate of the koruna, which would serve as a 
means to develop competitive pressure on our monopo- 
listic producers and the efficiency of the economy. To 
the official rate was added a uniform coefficient named 
Internal Price Reproduction Equalization—VRCV. 
(VRCV corrected the difference between the average 
level of internal and foreign prices which was caused by 
the deviation of the official exchange rate from the real 
one.) 


In addition, precise rules were established on how long and 
in what amount export goods will be subsidized and profit 
taken from imported goods. That was calculated up to the 
year 1980, when our koruna was to become fully convert- 
ible. That was how the exchange rate of the koruna became 
multiple-unit even for commercial transactions. 


But the normalization process put an end to all those 
efforts. By introducing the single-unit exchange rate (in 
the 175 percent surcharge are included the VRCVs and 
Other components) we are returning basically to where 
we stopped 20 years ago. The overall conditions are, of 
course, substantially worse. 
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Trade Agreement Signed With Mauritius 
34190148z Port Louis L'EXPRESS in French 
24 Feb 89 p7 


[Text] The Mauritian minister of trade, Mr Dwarkanath 
Gungah, and Mr Imre Dunai, Hungarian deputy minis- 
ter of trade, signed a trade agreement intended to tighten 
links between our two countries yesterday afternoon. 
The agreement was signed in the presence of members of 
the Hungarian delegation and officials of the Trade 
Ministry and Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Minister Gungah specified for the benefit of the press 
that the agreement concerned trade relations, tourism, 
and the launching of joint projects. He stressed that until 
now trade relations between Mauritius and Hungary 
have been virtually nonexistent. Mauritius exported 
224,000 rupees worth of goods to Hungary in 1987 and 
imported 8.6 million rupees worth. Imports of Hungar- 
ian products totaled 5.6 million rupees in 1986. 


They consisted primarily of raw materials, equipment 
for our textile factories, and machines for the handling of 
merchandise. 


Mr Gungah added that Mauritius is thinking of broad- 
ening its trade relations with the outside world as part of 
its second phase of industrialization and placed the 
accord signed yesterday within the framework of GATT. 


He added that the country is currently considering 
signing similar accords with other countries. 


In the same breath, he saluted the firm Trans Invest for 
its performance in upgrading our network of roads. 


Hungarian Deputy Minister Dunai, for his part, stressed 
that the two countries had just recently established 
diplomatic relations. He explained that Hungary, whose 
present economic situation is highly complicated, is 
doing its best to diversify its production and liberalize its 
foreign trade. He hoped the agreement signed yesterday 
would be equally beneficial to our two countries in the 
area of tourism. 


Working Conditions at Soviet Border Station 
Deplored 

25000142b Budapest NEPSZAVA in Hungarian 
22 Feb 89 p7 


[Article by Erzsebet Nogradi Toth: “Waiting for Old Age 
Benefits: Technological Development No Longer Helps 
at the Zahony Freight Transfer Station’) 


[Text] One seldom finds as great a contradiction as the 
one at the railroad city of Zahony. There are differences 
that can be measured in light years only between the 
character of the work performed by the 7,304 workers of 
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the 84 square kilometer border transfer station. In Zah- 
ony we find computers and automatic bridge mecha- 
nisms. The 13 million tons of goods that arrive here are 
sorted and directed to their destinations by a computer. 
But at the same place one can also find 2,215 loading 
workers, who earn a living by using the most ancient 
“technology”: their muscles and the clever movement of 
their hands. Theirs is a peculiar caste. Here physical 
achievement, the 240 tons of goods moved in each shift 
by each person, is the boss. Whoever belongs to this caste 
is burning the candle on both ends. 


“Those wedded to the Zahony railroad suffer multiple 
disadvantages. There are only a few workplaces in Sza- 
bolcs-Szatmar county, the only large enterprise is the 
railroad. The infrastructure is at low standards, there are 
many uneducated people happy to have any kind of work 
opportunity,” according to plant physician Imre Marta. 
‘Job applicants stand in line at the railroad office. They 
bring along their military papers which verify their 
health conditions. The medical files of most fill up after 
a few years of loading as a result of various illnesses. 


The Majority Becomes Disabled 


Despite specialized medical care, regular checkups and 
caring, after 15-18 years of loading work many who 
became disabled at a young age. Diseases of the organs of 
locomotion are frequent, and there are many occupa- 
tional accidents. Occupational health chief inspector 
Sandor Szabados says that there are 676 partially dis- 
abled workers at the plant directorate, 330 of these 
worked in the mechanized loading plant, while 227 
performed manual loading. Last year there were 282 
loading accidents. 


The Railroad Workers Union has initiated an investiga- 
tion of the loading workers’ situation. Aware of the 
record, division head Jeno Pasku says that those who 
work in alternating shifts in the transfer area perform 
heavy and monotonous physical work. They must with- 
stand inclement weather, the air in their work environ- 
ment is dusty, and on occasion they are handling con- 
taminated materials. They feel that it would be justified 
to extend to them too early pension benefits in a manner 
similar to dock workers in the maritime services. 


A single disturbing fact proves the propriety of this 
claim: during the past three years only two workers 
among the manual loaders at Zahony reached the age of 
60 and retired on old age pension. The rest either became 
disabled or passed away. It is difficult to run counter the 
laws of biology for a prolonged period of time. 


Andras Galambos is 53 years old today. He was a loading 
worker for 26 years. He was assigned to performe lighter 
duty 7 years ago, following an operation related to a knee 
accident. His duty station is where they transfer barrels 
of honey which arrive as piece goods from the Soviet 
Union. He is verbally instructing the enlisted soldiers 
who help there, how to grab the load. 
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There is a 90-millimeter difference the Soviet and the 
European railroad track gauge. For this reason trains 
arriving from the East are either refitted—for example 
when cars are being shipped—or their cargo is reloaded 
into Hungarian railroad cars which run on the normal 
track width. 


Plant director Istvan Sipos provides information con- 
cerning the 8 billion forint investment which aimed for 
the technical development of the transfer station, and for 
the expansion of traffic capacity. Thanks to this invest- 
ment strictly manual loading was reduced to 10 percent 
by now, but it seems that the remainder cannot be done 
away with. 


Laszlo Csatari points at a young soldier. “This work is 
killing people. I began using the shovel in 1955, but two 
years ago this work became too much for me. Since then 
I worked in a supervisory function; I receive 80 percent 
of my earlier income, or 6,500 forints per month.” 


“They have been telling us about early benefits for long. 
I do not believe that we will ever receive such benefits,” 
according to freight car cleaner Lajos Juhasz. He too was 
a loading worker six years ago, but his spine broke. 
Together with his fellow workers he believes that what 
they are doing is not easier than what dock workers, 
miners or railroad couplers do. Those who think other- 
wise should try loading work. 


Nine Thousand Calories Per Day 


“Watch out!” one hears the warning call. 4. few tracks 
beyond a middle aged man is making his way to a freight 
car. He holds a long stemmed tool in his hand. In the 
trade it is called “car hauling track cable lock.” Sandor 
Paczok, age 59, moves railroad cars with the help of this 
15 kilogram wire rope rail. 


“I’ve been shoveling for 16 years—I’ve been working 
here for 24 years altogether. Two years ago | was 
involved in an accident when a holdirg rope broke. 
That’s when they assigned me to perform light ditty.” 


Each day, Paczok starts on his way to Zahony at 3 an, 
from Dombrad 40 kilometers away. He takes the bus to 
the Kisvarda station. There he waits for an hour and a 
half for the local train to Zahony. The return trip is not 
better either, thus he arrives at home at 10 pm. He 
nevertheless continues doing it. He as well as the rest. 
People from 81 towns commute to the railroad terminal. 


We are stumbling in the midst of endless tracks. The 
coarsely ground stones can be felt throught out boots. 
There is trash all over. It is a by-product of loading. 


On the upper level of the loading chute built 40 years ago 
there is a railroad car filled with salt. Beneath it, on the 
normal gauge track there is a Hungarian railroad car. 
This is where bulk commodities are transferred. Six 
young men struggle with industrial salt, which in places 
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has become hard as a rock. There is a layer of fine salt 
powder on their faces and on their clothing. They have 
gotten used to it. As they say, they have gotten used to 
cyan too. 


Three of them are bricklayers, but there is not enough 
construction in the area to support full-time work. And 
the 12-48 hours work schedule is well suited for work on 
the side, on a private basis. The other two boys have 
grade school education only, there is not much demand 
for them at enterprises and cooperatives in the county. 
They feel lucky to have been hired at the railroad. They 
have no intention to continue their studies. They do not 
want to think about suffering the same fate as their older 
work associates. Instead they watch and learn now the 
older ones load, then fill their stomachs with bacon 
which provides 9,000 calories eaci day. 


A few kilometers away from the central buildings, trans- 
fer of goods is accomplished with diesel powered trolleys 
in a building covered with a roof. There is thick smoke 
inside. Group leader Zoltan Kosa measures air contam- 
ination several times during each shift, and halts work if 
nitrogen oxide concentration is above the permissible 5 
milligram level. The chief physician of the plant says that 
persons who work in that facility suffer not only from 
damage caused by smoke, but also from the continuous 
shaking and from having to work in an unnatural pos- 
ture. And since the trolley exhaust pipes are at the same 
level where the heads «f the trolley operators are, they 
must bear the noise which often exceeds 90 decibels. But 
there is no mandatory protection against noise, because 
rules classify this kind of noise as “impulse noise.” 


What Is Worth More? 


Why don’t they exchange the diesel powered trolleys for 
electric powered trolleys? One cannot argue with the 
response: electric-powered trolleys cannot keep up with 
the speed. Their batteries must be recharged every two 
hours, and this reduces productivity. Well, I don’t know 
what is worth more: greater productivity or workers 
complaining of constant headaches and stomach pains? 


At the Eperjeske-Patyo transfer station they are unload- 
ing cord wood from open Soviet railroad cars. High 
above, the crane operator directs the “crane face” within 
millimeters of accuracy. Beneath him a fellow worker 
applies ropes to the cargo, and balances himself in rubber 
boots on top of the snowy, frozen tree trunks. One does 
not even want to watch him, because tragedy may come 
as a result of just one wrong move. The concern is not 
unwarranted: Injuries suffered by workers who apply the 
crane ropes are not rare in Zahony. 


“Why don't you wear protective shoes?” 


“I would not dare to jump from one railroad car to 
another in boots,” is the quick response. Both the 
occupational safety experts and the plant’s chief physi- 
clan agree: protective boots would be needed. 
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Zahony produced 2 billion 396 million forints of income 
last year. Production in excess of the norm gave them an 
additional wage increase at a rate of 13.6 percent. The 
director is proud: in terms of achievements the Zahony 
plant directorate is the third best directorate of the 
Hungarian State Railroad [MAV]. They are engaged in a 
number of enterprising projects. In their social service 
center plant for instance, they are making use of their 
free capacities by chipping saucers for coffee machines. 
They have developed a urea bagging machine, and as a 
result of joint financing with the Compack Enterprise 
they are building a tea filtering plant. Considering an 
expected increase in East-West trade, they are planning 
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to establish a duty free zone between Komoro and 
Zahony. They envision many opportunities flowing from 
transit shipments. 


These are great plants, and achievements which cannot 
be disputed. The only trouble is that they cannot bring 
about a substantive change in the harsh work conditions 
of more than 2,000 loading workers. The development 
projects, smail or large innovations, the exemplary social 
service provisions, and the wage which on the county’s 
scale is considered as good does not offset the difficult 
work which is harmful to health. 
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